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WHO’S WHO 


HAROLD C. GARDINER is a newly-acquired As- 
sociate Editor, hereby officially welcomed and 
warmly recommended to our readers. He was en- 
gaged in research work in English Literature at 
Cambridge University, England, when the outbreak 
of war necessitated his recall. He completed his 
thesis at Georgetown University. He has taught 
English and the classics in Washington and Buffalo. 
. .. CHARLES G. FENWICK has been professor 
f political science at Bryn Mawr College, Pa., for 
more than two decades. He has been a member of 
several United States delegations to Inter-American 
Conferences. He is a recognized authority on 
international law and practice. . . . SENATOR 
DENNIS CHAVEZ has represented New Mexico 
since 1935, after having been a Congressman since 
1931. As a member of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, he has devoted much attention 
to Pan-American affairs. To help improve relations 
with the nations to the south, he has introduced a 
bill looking to daily United States broadcasts to 
South America. . . . GERARD DONNELLY adds 
another chapter to his series of reports on the 
present position of anti-Catholicism in the United 
States. In a broad gesture, he covers all of the 
States directly north of the Mexican border and 
stretching east from the Pacific. .. . THE COUN- 
CILMAN from the First Ward was first heard from 
in the latter part of August. He knows his job and 
his electors. He speaks mostly for small-town gov- 
ernment, but his instances and advice apply equally 
to big politics and politicians. . . . PAUL J. 
PHELAN, of the English faculty of Fordham Uni- 
versity, gives in his paper some results of his 
original research on Dr. Johnson’s biographer. 
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OFF to the camps trek the boys of the National 
Guard. We wish them safety and contentment, and 
offer them our best wishes and encouragement in 
their period of active training. May it be short, and 
may the necessity that takes them away from their 
homes and their work be relieved. We speak prac- 
tically, for the call is being obeyed by two valuable 
members of our Staff. For the past fourteen years 
we have had the faithful assistance of a confidential 
secretary. Out of the office, he was a loyal Guards- 
man in the 104th Field Artillery. He has risen from 
the ranks to a captaincy. We are proud to. urrender 
to the needs of national defense our Captain Wil- 
liam H. Dodd. For more than two years, the busi- 
ness and financial management of AMERICA has 
been under the capable control of Stephen J. 
Meany, S.J. We had devised large plans for the 
coming year, with him as the keyman. But he had 
every qualification fitting him to be a chaplain in 
the expanded peace preparations against, or in case 
of, war. He volunteered, and off he goes as First 
Lieutenant Stephen J. Meany of the 102nd Q.M.C. 
Regiment. We are proud of our first two represen- 
tatives and wish them God’s blessing and a happy 
return. (Note: their jobs are waiting for them.) 


CRACK-POT ideas betray their real nonsense when 
you try to put them to use, to reduce them to prac- 
tise. Recently a really great scientist, who had 
urged that we throw overboard the idea of a Per- 
sonal God, took his oath of allegiance to this Gov- 
ernment, upon becoming a naturalized citizen. We 
wonder whether, with spiritual exaltation in his 
heart and a light of selfless devotion in his eye, he 
was thrilled and shaken to the core, as he pro- 
nounced those solemn, consecrating words: “TI here- 
by declare on oath . . that I will support and defend 
the . . United States . . ; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; and that I take this 
obligation freely without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion: so help me Truth, Beauty and 
Humanity.” 


AT the Catholic Rural Life Conference, held at 
St. Cloud, Minn., the opening Mass saw the revival 
of an old and beautiful custom. At the Offertory 
of the Mass, a farm boy and a farm girl stepped 
forward and offered a platter of grapes and a sheaf 
of wheat. These were received and blessed by the 
officiating priest. This was the old custom of hav- 
ing the fruits of the earth blessed at Mass, and 
more, it is the historical forerunner of the mod- 
ern Mass stipend. The faithful used to offer the 
bread and wine for the matter of the Sacrifice, and 
in addition the necessities of life, in kind. Thus, the 
offering at Mass was immediately for the support 
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of the priest. Gradually, this offering in kind was 
changed, with the advent of money, into an offer- 
ing of money. There has never been any question 
of exchanging money for a thing spiritual—that 
would be simony. Many a priest has shuddered 
when asked, even by good Catholics: “Father, how 
much are your Masses?” We know that we cannot 
buy the Mass, but we do lose sight of the mean- 
ing of the stipend. 


ONLY a partisan of intellectual Bolshevism will 
denounce as tyrannical the principle laid down on 
academic freedom by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. In his address 
on October 3 to the members of the Columbia 
Faculty, Dr. Butler declared that “academic free- 
dom has never meant and could not possibly mean 
... the right . . . to tear down the foundations of 
principle and of practice upon which alone” a uni- 
versity itself can rest. To strengthen his position, 
which is sound when a university can appeal to 
these solid foundations of principle, Dr. Butler 
places “university freedom” on a par with academic 
freedom. But the appeal is greatly weakened, and 
the president of Columbia lays himself open in 
consequence, to a certain extent, to the broadsides 
of Professor Urey and his protesting associates, by 
the lack, in the case of Columbia and our other 
great secular universities, of just that clear, far- 
reaching, consistently pursued and applied basic 
spiritual principle which can adequately form a 
basis of “university freedom.” Universities are free, 
as men are free, when they can derive their own 
teaching authority from an unqualified recognition 
of the supreme Teacher—God freely revealing Him- 
self to the free and intelligent minds of men. 


CHELMSFORD is in England, and Dr. Henry Wil- 
son is in Chelmsford. He is Anglican Bishop there. 
He is also in the New York Times—by special cable. 
Chelmsford is not an important place, and Doc- 
tor Wilson is not an important personage out- 
side of his own little bailiwick; but it is appar- 
ently very important that the great American pub- 
lic be informed—by cable—that the good Doctor 
does not like the Pope. He does not like Pius XII. 
He does not like Pius XI. He does not like Benedict 
XV. In fact he has not a kind word to say for any 
of the Popes of the last four hundred years. He 
thinks that Pius XTI is anti-British and anti-demo- 
cratic, as Benedict was in the last war, and “indeed 
as the Papacy has been for the past four hundred 
years.” He thinks that the Pope has failed to give 
“spiritual guidance to the people who looked to him 
for leadership.” What really riles the good divine, 
of course, is not the Pope’s failure as a “neutral” 





or as a “spiritual leader,” but the Pope’s failure to 
get upon the Doctor’s own band wagon, thump the 
drum and wave the Union Jack. The Doctor’s 
opinion is not terribly important. Greater English- 
men than he emphatically disagree with him. It is 
in pity that we ask why the New York Times 
should publish to the world—by special cable—the 
sorry state of the Doctor’s mind. We were in bliss- 
ful ignorance before. Now that we know all about 
it, some of us will undoubtedly include him in our 
prayers. Maybe it was with just that hope in mind 
that the New York Times carried a special cable 
to tell America that Doctor Wilson of Chelmsford 
does not like the Pope. 


LET the fashion dictators issue a ukase and lovely 
ladies in all lands jump to attention and do things 
to themselves which they can hardly believe a few 
years later. The Holy Father, speaking to 14,000 
representatives of Italian girls’ Catholic Action or- 
ganizations, gathered at the Vatican on October 6, 
urged them not to bow down to this “tyranny of 
style,” when it endangers the purity and dignity of 
Catholic womanhood, declaring that “mode and 
modesty should go together.” Too many Catholic 
women have scant regard for pronouncements from 
the Vatican on feminine fashions, preferring the 
ex cathedras of Paris or New York to those from 
Rome in this field. Conforming to their concept of 
Vatican standards in clothes strikes a chill into 
feminine hearts. That the present Holy Father is 
only concerned with the elimination of immodesty 
and has a remarkably sympathetic understanding 
of the style requirements of the modern girl is 
shown in his further statement that their Catholic 
Action leaders should show them how to be “mod- 
ern, cultivated, sporting, graceful, natural and dis- 
tinguished without giving way to all the vulgarities 
of worldly style.” This should set aside all fears 
that the Church wants Catholic girls to look like 
something out of Queen Victoria’s album. Vogue is 
not on the Index. 


SINCE the manufacture of mythical conversations 
is now in order, why not propose the following, which 
is according to reason, instead of concoctions that a 
little reflection show to be absurd? Snug in the 
dining car on the Brenner Pass, Mussolini asks Hit- 
ler bluntly: “Tell me, Adolf, speaking of the United 
States, which are you really most afraid of: Ameri- 
can intervention or American neutrality?” Leaning 
over the table, Hitler whispers in Mussolini’s ear: 
“Don’t let this impression get abroad, as it would 
spoil our plans. But if there is anything in Heaven’s 
name I should like to do, it would be to pull the 
United States right into the war. I am worried sick 
over them. As long they remain out of it, they can 
exert an influence which will beat us in the long 
run. If they won’t drift in for Britain, they may 
jump in against Japan. Once they are actually fight- 
ing, we shall have our war, on our conditions of 
warfare, active in all parts of the world.”’ We cannot 
condemn too strongly the confusion of thought 








which imagines that because Britain, being at- 
tacked, is obliged to meet Hitler’s force by force, 
the United States, not being attacked, can best aid 
the present world situation by using similar wea- 
pons before they are needed for immediate defense. 
AMERICA has warned against this from beginning, 
and still holds that, things being still as they are, 
American neutrality is more formidable for Hitler 
than American intervention. 


THE SMUT KING is being hunted. His name is 
alleged to be Morris Newman, alias John Milkowicz. 
King Milkowicz publishes and distributes twelve 
indecent magazines. He operates under, at least, 
five different trade names. If King Milkowicz is 
found and declared guilty, he will be penalized to 
the extent of $500, with or without a year in prison 
to be added. If he does not go to prison, he can pay 
the fine and recover it within a month, by publish- 
ing a dozen other smut magazines under a half- 
dozen other trade names. We hope that the King 
will be caught and that he will get a year for each 
of the twelve indecent magazines he has been 
spreading on the newsstands and in the stuffy 
bookstores near the corners. The King has already 
served a sentence for larceny and conspiracy, and 
another for counterfeiting. But the last crime is 
the greater, for his slimy pornography is poison to 
countless souls. There is nothing more contemptible 
in the whole catalog of crime than ruining in- 
nocence for profit. Dope-peddlars and the purvey- 
ors of obscene magazines are equally dangerous 
but too often the latter escape prosecution and 
follow their vile business unmolested. 


PROFESSORIAL pin-feathers are ruffled again. 
The professors seem to be the “rilin’est’”’ people in 
the country. And the surest thing to make them 
rise to protest is to mention those fighting words 
“academic freedom.” Nicholas Murray Butler men- 
tioned them a few days ago, and promptly had his 
head handed to him, without even a platter to 
grace it. Now, there is no use going over the weary 
question, but just for the sake of knowing what we 
are talking about when we do say the touchy word, 
what does “freedom” mean? It is interesting to 
notice that the word comes from an Anglo-Saxon 
word that means “dear.” The fundamental idea is 
that it was applied to members of a household, who 
were connected by ties of kindred to the head, as 
opposed to the slaves. But even the members of a 
household have rules and regulations and restric- 
tions to live by. We carry over that sense of the 
word when we say, for example, that an athlete is 
“free” to play on a team—that does not mean that 
he can do what he pleases on the team. So, when a 
visiting celebrity is given the “freedom” of a city, 
he is not thereby given a blank check to go out and 
violate all the laws and ordinances of the city. So, 
“academic freedom” ought to mean that a profes- 
sor is free, within the rules and regulations of the 
University. Freedom is liberty under law—any- 
thing else is license. 
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DEMOCRACY—WE TEACH IT, 
BUT DO NOT BALLYHOO IT 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 











SCHOOLS are opening this fall in a flurry of deter- 
mination to education for democracy. Since de- 
mocracy seems to be staggering about punch- 
drunk, education for democracy means education 
for defense. So, to save democracy, the schools are 
gearing their curricula to national defense. Har- 
vard and Princeton, for example, announce that 
students and faculty are ready to organize drills 
and camps and “to cooperate fully with the Gov- 
ernment.” 

These are practical steps, it seems; they are 
things that can been seen and cheered. A group of 
Harvard men arrayed in olive drab, with tin hats 
and machine guns, will be a heartening sight. 
Planes with Princeton colors will thrill—and we 
shall imagine that as long as these privileged young 
men are willing thus to deny themselves and pitch 
in, democracy is safe. 

Yes, they are practical steps, but they are too 
obvious to mean much. They are too immediate, 
too simple, too superficial. Above all they are not 
educative methods. If democracy is to mean any- 
thing to men of college and university standing, it 
must be made to mean something by an education, 
not by drill and camps. 

Physical training alone, without a mental disci- 
pline, may produce fighters for democracy, but it 
will not produce lovers of democracy. Without rev- 
erencing and loving the thing I fight for, I will not 
fight long when the tide of battle turns against me. 

This is precisely the réle the colleges must play 
in preserving democracy. They must educate men 
and women to know and make real in their lives 
the principles on which this way of life rests. For, 
in our understanding of the word, democracy is a 
principle, not merely a convenient way of ruling a 
country. It is the only way of ruling a country 
justly, for it alone holds as a principle the truth 
that the State is not master of the man. 

But this is just where the work of the colleges 
breaks down. For the past fifty years, education in 
America has been divorced from allegiance to any 
principles as principles. Ideals have been kept here 
and there, just because the ordinary decent man 
must have some standards, but they are the stand- 
ards of convenience. They have not been kept as 
ideals, but only because they happen to work, to 
make for a smooth functioning of society. 

All this springs from the positivist philosophy 
which is rampant in American education. Positiv- 
ism adopts the fundamental axiom that nothing is 
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true, that nothing is certain that cannot be verified 
by the measurements of science. Unless I can put 
my data in a test-tube or on a balance and weigh 
and measure and count atoms, I cannot state with 
certainty any conclusions about it. 

Now, moral and ethical principles, the ideas of 
right and justice, of law, of equity, of goodness— 
all these and other abstract ideas, cannot so be 
measured and, hence, are not certain. I can come to 
no positive conclusions about them. At most I can 
say that they appeal to me, that thousands of great 
minds have held them, or that they seem to work 
best. If my liver acts up and my eye becomes jaun- 
diced, if the day is gloomy, if other circumstances 
change, if something else seems to promise to work 
better, then my liking for these so-called truths 
will shift, and another set of values will be for the 
moment my new ideals. 

And this blight is not found merely in select 
classes in philosophy in the swankier schools. The 
virus has descended from the brain and now seethes 
in all the veins of American education. ) 

Nor is this ““we-view-with-alarm”’ attitude a mere 
idée fixe of the Catholic mind. Others, not Cath- 
olics, see this appalling state of things. An article 
in Harper’s for October, by Mortimer J. Adler, 
which is superb and recommended to all, speaks in 
even stronger language. There, the leading schools 
of education in the country, Columbia, Chicago, 
California and Harvard, are pilloried as being the 
fountain-heads from which this poison wells out. 
And from them, elementary, secondary and gradu- 
ate school teachers in every State in the Union are 
going forth to teach, or to imply and insinuate this 
erroneous, this stupefying doctrine. 

The result? If there are no ideals, if there is no 
rightness and wrongness, if morals and religion 
rest merely on a basis of “T like it,’”’ then why get 
excited by democracy? If it rests on no basis of 
the truth and necessity of human dignity, then it 
is a mere system of expediency, and if any other 
system, Nazi, Fascist or Communist, proves it can 
work better, off with the old, which we liked only 
because we were used to it anyway, and on with 
the new, which has had our sneaking admiration 
all along, because the principle-less world always 
loves a winner, no matter how he wins. 

Schools, then, have not been educating for de- 
mocracy. For half a century they have been knifing 
America in the back, and now, when the danger is 
urgent and extreme, they would educate for de- 


mocracy by putting rifles in the hands of students, 
a uniform on their backs, and rest content that 
they are doing a good deal to save a way of life 
that they have been undermining for fifty years. 

Now, in contrast to these immediate and showy 
moves in the non-sectarian colleges, which will 
probably become more and more obvious and 
showy as the crisis grows, there will in all prob- 
ability be invidious comparisons at the expense of 
the Catholic universities and colleges. Why are not 
Fordham, let us say, and Georgetown, and Santa 
Clara, and Notre Dame, and Catholic University 
and countless others organizing air- and tank- 
corps? Why do they not wake up and start educat- 
ing for democracy? 

They do not and cannot begin to educate for 
democracy for the simple reason that they have 
never stopped. I make the claim that the Catholic 
schools are America’s surest prop, are democracy’s 
staunchest bulwark, because they always have edu- 
cated and always will educate to an appreciation of 
principle, and a shaping of life according to prin- 
ciple. Their education is not and cannot be posi- 
tivist. Catholicism, which means Christianity, is 
built on principle. For the Catholic, there are truths 
which never saw a test-tube or felt the pinch of 
the calipers. For a Catholic, there is certainty, bed- 
rock, unshakable truth, not only in the supernat- 
ural, but in the natural sphere as well, which does 
not depend on whim or caprice. 

And one of these principles is the dignity of the 
human soul—its natural dignity through Creation 
to God’s likeness, and its supernatural dignity 
through its Redemption by the Blood of Jesus 
Christ. This dignity demands freedom in all legiti- 
mate aims and strivings. It demands freedom from 
subjection to an omnipotent state. 

There is the moral basis for democracy, and not 
in the writings of a Thomas Paine, whom Mrs. 
Roosevelt unfortunately picks as one of those who 
have taught us best what democracy means. There 
is its only basis, and the colleges that reek with 
positivist philosophy cannot teach it, because, by 
the very terms of that philosophy, they cannot 
teach that any bases are abiding and sure. They 
do not believe in any. 

Do not be shamefaced, then, if Catholic colleges 
seem backward in jumping on the “educate for 
democracy” bandwagon. Catholic schools are edu- 
cating for democracy, and when and if the acid 
test comes, they will prove their worth. Catholic 
students will know that democracy is a certain 
principle, and not a mere thing to like because we 
have always had it with us. 

We have always thanked God for our Catholic 
schools and for the generous Catholics who have 
made them possible. The day will come when all 
Americans, Catholic or not, will, if they are honest 
to themselves and to the finest traditions of our 
country, also say: “Thank God for the Catholic 
universities and colleges and schools that kept de- 
mocracy alive for us when others were as the blind 
led by the blind. Thank God that they, at least, 
kept before their students and before us all the fact 
that principles are principles and the truth truth.” 








LATIN AMERICA WANTS 
CLEAR U.S. PRINCIPLES 


CHARLES G. FENWICK 











SOME misunderstanding seems to have arisen in 
the United States in respect to the attitude of some 
of the Latin-American states toward the crisis cre- 
ated by the defeat of France and the threat of the 
complete domination of Europe by Germany. Al- 
lowance must be made, of course, for the fact that 
Latin Americans, like ourselves, are not of one 
mind as to the best policy to pursue while a politi- 
cal earthquake is in progress, and fifth columnists 
have not failed to add to the confusion of thought. 
But the chief cause for the misunderstanding seems 
to be the usual difficulty which North Americans 
have in realizing the differences between the moral 
and legal traditions of Latin America and of the 
United States, as well as the separate and distinct 
economic problems which confront Latin America. 

To begin with, the idea of neutrality in Latin 
America means something quite different from 
what the average North American takes it to 
be. Neutrality has never been set up by Latin- 
American states as a principle of conduct gov- 
erning their attitude toward foreign wars in gen- 
eral. Quite the opposite. The conception of neu- 
trality, as suggesting the absence of any duty to 
distinguish between right and wrong, is wholly for- 
eign to the Catholic traditions of most of the Latin- 
American states, Right and wrong between nations 
are to be judged on the same basis that right and 
wrong would be judged between individuals. To 
say, aS some persons have said in the United States, 
that no state may sit in judgment upon another, 
that there is no standard of conduct by which na- 
tions may be judged, that national conduct is gov- 
erned by certain historical and transcendental 
forces which defy the accepted standards of per- 
sonal conduct would meet with instant repudiation 
by Latin Americans. 

The obligations of the moral law are much too 
obvious to them for any such evasion. Governments 
in Latin America may do wrong, as they have done 
wrong; but philosophers have not come forward to 
defend them on the ground of some sovereign right 
to override the obligations of the moral law. 

As a practical matter, neutrality means to Latin 
Americans merely a policy of keeping out of war 
when war has broken out and there is nothing more 
that can be done about it. It has never meant the 
absence of a duty to prevent war if it could be pre- 
vented. Latin Americans have never understood 
our attitude in announcing to the world, as we prac- 
tically did by our neutrality legislation of 1935 and 
1937, that we proposed to be neutral no matter 
what the circumstances of the war might be or 
whether one of the parties might be more guilty 
than the other. 
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A Colombian delegate protested to me at the 
Buenos Aires Conference that it was immoral for 
us not to make any distinction between Japan and 
China. I explained that our people were anxious to 
keep out of foreign wars. His answer was that 
acquiescence in wrongdoing might stave off trou- 
ble for a time, but that sooner or later the penalty 
would have to be paid. His government then pro- 
ceeded to add a reservation to the neutrality clauses 
of the treaty under discussion, defining what should 
constitute an act of aggression and repudiating the 
principle of the equal treatment of both parties. 

When war actually came last September, the 
Latin-American states were as eager to keep out 
of it as was the United States. Most of them had at 
one time or another been members of the League 
of Nations; but when it was seen that collective 
security had failed, they reverted quickly to tradi- 
tional neutrality. They did so, however, without 
any feeling that neutrality offered them any real 
protection. They had no illusions that belligerents 
would respect the rights of neutrals just because 
neutrals were neutrals. They adopted an elaborate 
series of neutrality regulations which, on the whole, 
were in line with our own domestic statutes and 
regulations. They relied upon the pledges of “‘con- 
tinental solidarity” that had been made at the 
Buenos Aires and Lima Conferences, and they 
looked to the United States to make those pledges 
effective. They met in consultation with the United 
States at Panama and sought to establish standards 
of neutral conduct which, if observed, might keep 
war from this continent. If some of them were a 
little dubious about the “security zone” proclaimed 
at Panama, it was not because they objected to 
the principles underlying the zone, but merely be- 
cause they felt they did not have the forces at their 
command to defend the zone. 

The invasion of Denmark and Norway in April, 
and the invasion of Holland and Belgium and Lux- 
emburg a month later, did not dispel any illusions 
in Latin America as to the value of neutrality sim- 
ply because there were no illusions to dispel. But 
the invasion did raise in many Latin-American 
minds the question whether they could any longer 
remain neutral in the presence of such monstrous 
crimes against neutrality. When the United States 
refused to support Argentina’s proposal of a new 
status of “non-belligerency,” there was nothing for 
Latin Americans to do but to resign themselves to 
whatever might come. They still hoped that if the 
British navy were defeated the United States would 
undertake to maintain the Monroe Doctrine and 
stand between them and a triumphant Germany. 
But they were none too confident in our ability to 
do so, even if we made the attempt. 

What puzzled them was our apparent indiffer- 
ence to the fate of the British navy, which, as they 
saw it, was an essential condition to the effective 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. Many of their 
public men were of the opinion that if the British 
navy went under, the most we could do would be 
to protect the Caribbean area that guarded the en- 
trance to the Canal, and that below that area we 
would be obliged to let things take their course 
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without any present help. In such case there would 
be little choice for many of the Latin-American 
states but to make the best terms they could with 
a victorious Germany dominating all Europe and 
controlling the markets in which they must of 
necessity sell their agricultural exports. 

Quite apart from the propaganda carried on by 
fifth columnists who are not missing any oppor- 
tunity of discrediting the leadership of the United 
States, there is reason enough why Latin Ameri- 
cans should be distrustful of certain aspects of our 
foreign policy. It just does not seem to them to be 
consistent that we should have been so indifferent 
during the past five years to the maintenance of 
law and order in other parts of the world and so 
concerned to maintain continental solidarity on this 
hemisphere. While reaffirming principles of cooper- 
ation at the Buenos Aires and Lima Conferences 
we were rejecting them in relation to the far graver 
problems of Europe and of Asia. Law and morality 
can not be so easily partitioned by continents. Neu- 
trality in relation to hostilities carried on in Europe 
or in Asia seemed to belie the high principles as- 
serted for the three Americas. If the Kellogg Pact 
was not worth maintaining on one hemisphere, it 
would not be maintained for its own sake on an- 
other. 

There is much more of moral idealism in Latin 
Americans than most North Americans have been 
willing to credit to them. Their fundamental sense 
of right and wrong in terms of Christian morality 
is still strong, in spite of the inroads of propaganda 
from both Nazis and Communists. But their policy 
is obviously conditioned by what it is practically 
possible for them to do; and under the present cir- 
cumstances there is nothing they can do but pursue 
their policy of neutrality as long as that seems to 
be the safest course. Still there is little doubt that 
they would abandon it quickly if the United States 
took a determined stand against Nazi aggression. 
But what they do not propose to do, as was evident 
behind the scenes of Havana, is to put themselves 
in a position defying Germany and then find that 
the people of the United States do not intend to 
follow through. 

Until we have made a more definite choice, until 
we have decided whether we intend to adopt a pol- 
icy of appeasement in the event of the defeat of 
Britain, they cannot be expected to take too bold a 
stand. Whether they like it or not, they will be 
obliged to come to terms with a triumphant Ger- 
many; and until they are more confident of protec- 
tion from the United States they must walk warily. 
But if the United States could make up its mind, 
if the United States could declare to all the world 
that, come what may, we will never recognize the 
annexations which Germany has made by force of 
arms, and that if we cannot maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine today we will continue to arm until we are 
able to maintain it, the declaration would change 
the whole outlook of Latin America. It is not the 
leadership of the United States to which most 
Latin Americans object; it is the fact that in this 
crisis we do not seem to know where we propose 
to lead. 











HEMISPHERE PEACE 
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THERE exists a splendid opportunity for the Cath- 
olic Church and its communicants to contribute to 
peace for the United States. 

Expansion of our relations with South America 
is a sure way of advancing the peace of the United 
States. By improving our cultural, economic and 
political relations with our closest neighbors, a new 
world hegemony can be developed with such 
strength that it can withstand any economic, cul- 
tural or political onslaught from other parts of the 
world, irrespective of any solution established on 
European battlefields. 

The Catholic Church and its communicants are 
historically the closest bond between the United 
States and South America, and by this kinship and 
common ground the Catholic Church occupies a 
strategically important position in fostering and 
cementing improved South-American relations. 

I cannot hold with the theory that the United 
States can live in complete isolation. National pros- 
perity and civilization cannot exist in a nation 
which does not live on free terms with its neighbors. 
Unfortunately, however, much of our prosperity 
and culture has been predicated on intimate rela- 
tions with countries whose histories show them to 
be always involved in warfare. Exclusive political 
and economic relations with Europe are dangerous. 

If it be true that we cannot live completely iso- 
lated, it behooves us to develop our foreign rela- 
tions with those countries with which there is the 
most likelihood of peace, and which can assure us 
trade and cultural contacts compatible with our 
dignity as a great nation. It is obvious that if we 
are thrown into a European war, it will be because 
our commercial and political relations are almost 
exclusively concentrated in Europe. Why not then 
reverse this and see to it that our relations are just 
as advanced in South America? 

Since there is danger of our participation as long 
as war continues, and since this will become in- 
creasingly more acute, those interested in keeping 
the United States at peace must develop a positive 
program. You cannot fight something with nothing, 
and only a fighting campaign for peace can suc- 
cessfully resist the tendency toward war. I can only 
hope that some day, some time, this great country 
of ours will learn to think of itself first and of its 
quarrelsome neighbors’ domestic problems last. 

Pan-Americanism in my opinion is our only re- 
course. The present national Administration has 
pointed the way by the development of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. But if the Good Neighbor Policy 
is to succeed, it must percolate from the heights of 
official action into the hearts of the people them- 
selves, for Latin America is wary of the United 


States—imperialism and dollar diplomacy are far 
more familiar to the Latin American as character- 
me of American policy than is the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

If we are to have success in Latin America, there 
must be a change in the state of mind of the Ameri- 
can toward the Latin American. Future contacts 
must be made on a basis of equality and friendship. 

If this is necessary, then there can be no better 
way of changing this attitude than by dedicating 
the 20,000,000 communicants of the Catholic 
Church of the United States to spreading sympathy 
and good will for South America in the United 
States. 

There are many problems and obstacles to over- 
come before Pan-Americanism can be successful. 
Even though we do live in the New World, geo- 
graphically, the people of South America are much 
farther away from us than is Europe. They speak 
Spanish and Portuguese, their civilization is Latin, 
their religion is Catholic, and their economy is agri- 
cultural. Contrast this with our situation in the 
United States and you will see why it is so hard to 
bridge the tremendous cultural abyss between their 
civilization and ours. 

The twenty million Catholics in the United States 
represent the strongest and most effective link with 
South-American good-will. Through them the 
bridge can be crossed. 

South America is Catholic. They feel their reli- 
gion strongly. Because of this they will recognize 
the close affinity between the American Catholics 
and themselves. They cannot help but be won to 
sympathy if approached on a ground which is com- 
mon to them and to the United States. 

There is no more heroic story in history than 
that made by the prowess of the Spanish warrior 
in conquering, exploring and colonizing the new 
world. But equally heroic and far-reaching was the 
work of the Spanish missionaries whose zeal dur- 
ing the same period won two continents for Chris- 
tianity. 

We are familiar with the missionary zeal of 
Jogues, Brebeuf and Marquette, but we are doubt- 
less less acquainted with those heroic Catholic 
priests in what is now the American Southwest, 
who labored against the elements in order to estab- 
lish Christianity among the savage tribes. 

The work of the missionaries, most of whom won 
martyrdom in what is now New Mexico, California 
and Texas, is mentioned not in order to call atten- 
tion to their heroic deeds, but to point to the fact 
that the monumental work which they erected in 
the United States is identical in culture with that 
which exists today in all Latin America. Missions, 
schools and all the civilizing effects of true Chris- 
tianity were propagated by the Catholic mission- 
aries throughout Latin America, just as they were 
in New Mexico. 

Here then lies the common ground on which the 
approach to South-American good-will can be made. 
The Catholic Church in the United States, with 
reasonable expectation of success through its com- 
mon heritage with Catholic Latin America, can 
lead the way. 
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HOW STANDS THE CHURCH? 
DIXIE AND THE WEST ANSWER 


GERARD DONNELLY 
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THE Catholic clergy of the South believe that 
antipathy to the Church is growing in the nation. 
Moreover, when queried about their own parishes, 
they assert they are personally aware of local in- 
stances of attack or propaganda. 

Both statements (made in answer to AMERICA’S 
poll on bigotry) express the opinion of a majority, 
not of a whole, and to each opinion there is a strong 
minority dissent. But, undeniably, if the reader 
looks only to the percentages given below, he will 
see an old belief corroborated: the South is a vast 
and fertile area for the pope-baiter, and Dixie 
shrinks from Catholics even more than she does 
from Republicans. 

The South here means all the States below a line 
drawn from Richmond to Oklahoma City, but Ken- 
tucky is also included as the thirteenth State. From 
this broad belt across the nation, 159 clerics an- 
swered our poll. “Is anti-Catholicism growing 
throughout the country?,” they were asked. They 
answered: 

Yes: 56% No: 44% 

“But what about your own district,” they were 
asked again; “are you personally aware of anti- 
Catholic incidents or publications?” And again the 
vicars vote on the uglier side: 

Yes: 57.3% No: 42.7% 

But certain facts contributed along with their 
ayes and nays must be noted here. They are facts 
which cannot be squeezed into mathematical per- 
centages, yet modify the picture essentially. 

For instance, a number of clerics who vote af- 
firmatively above, are at pains to add that their 
actual contacts with the enemy have not exceeded 
one or two, have occurred only recently, and have 
been only with the Witnesses. A response of that 
type throws the ballot into the left-hand column, 
but it clearly implies that anti-Catholicism is not 
the usual modus vivendi in the voter’s bailiwick 
and perhaps did not exist at all until the coming 
of the Rutherforders. 

Again, many of the respondents see antipathy 
to the Church as something imposed upon the 
Southerner by professional fanatics, scandal-mon- 
gers and other merchants of hate. They do not 
see it as a natural instinct of the Mason-Dixon 
heart, or as a tradition breathed in under an Ala- 
bama sky. The word most frequently used by the 
priests is ignorance, by which they mean lack of 
knowledge about the Church on the part of both 
the well and poorly educated. This makes the South 
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an open target for the benighted revivalist and 
Revelations-quoter who has no other topic for his 
sermons than dread of the Beast of Rome. There 
is plenty of anti-Catholic feeling, our observers 
admit, but in general the Southerner is a victim, 
and not a carrier of the disease. 

Besides (our correspondents insist) great groups 
of these people have never been infected, or at 
least not dangerously infected, by horror preaching 
on the Scarlet Woman or other Tom Heflin buga- 
boos. As a result, these groups entertain no deep 
feeling about the Church one way or the other; 
they know little good about her, but on the other 
hand, little bad; and if approached, they seem will- 
ing, and even eager, to hear Catholic dogmas ex- 
plained. 


“If you detect bigotry, what do you think is its 
cause?” the Catholic clerics were queried. 

“Protestant ministers, although definitely a mi- 
nority,” answers a Virginian. “Baptist ministers,” 
Says a Mississippian, “trying to hold their people 
now dissatisfied with the religious smattering they 
get in their churches.” “Protestant pulpits,” is the 
diagnosis from all the thirteen States, but usually 
qualified with a distinction like this response from 
Georgia: “Ministers in well-to-do churches are 
broadminded and tolerant, but the Sears-Roebuck 
variety are a source of great evil in their dealings 
with poorly educated and ignorant people.” 

The opinions of the minority make heart-warm- 
ing reading. Local bigotry or any evidences of it 
are frequently denied by angry vicars who heavily 
capitalize their Noes and underline them blackly. 
This note is from a bright-sider: ‘Conversions 
are growing by leaps and bounds.” This from 
Georgia: ‘People hereabouts are quite friendly and 
fair.” From Alabama: “Feeling is growing favor- 
ably to the Church.” From Texas: “I notice only 
more tolerance in Dallas.” From North Carolina: 
“In this region, anti-Catholicism, or at least much 
of it, has been eliminated since Al Smith’s cam- 
paign.” And this hopeful note also comes from the 
Tar Heel State: “North Carolina is today a verita- 
ble paradise for a Catholic priest. People go out 
of their way to show us kindness and deference.” 

From the horse-and-cow country not far from 
Uvalde a priest lifts his voice in indignation at our 
question: “Bigotry? Why, even here in our Protes- 
tant South, we have not seen or heard of any such 
thing!” And from just below the Roanoke comes 


this devastating negative: “Here, where only one 
third of one per cent is Catholic, it is refreshing 
to hear ‘Hello, Father!’ from Protestants and min- 
isters on all sides. In this county I have found only 
one bigot—and he is from Vermont.” 

Richmond contributes a simple but dramatic 
story of a trailer-chapel mission in the Northern 
Neck section of Virginia. Because it tells the same 
story told by other cheerful responses from below 
Thirty-six Thirty, it is here quoted at length—as a 
summary of the South, her people, their attitude, 
their needs. 

“A priest was unknown to these people before 
we drove our chapel trailer into this town. They 
were timid at first—naturally. Then after a day or 
two they packed and jammed our lot, and kept it 
up every night during our two weeks’ stay. The 
Masons proved excellent neighbors, even after we 
had explained the Church’s objections to their Or- 
der; they sent us fifty chairs each night. The people 
outdid themselves in kindness and generosity, vy- 
ing with one another to introduce us around the 
town, sending us refreshments, ice cream and soft 
drinks each night after services. We preached the 
Church and her doctrines and answered all ques- 
tions. We had farmers and mechanics, white and 
black. We had the lawyer of the town, the doctor, 
and even the minister. These people came not only 
once but many times, some from a distance of 
twelve or more miles. Two truckloads of Negroes, 
along with the whites. The Methodist Sunday 
School picnic was shortened in order to let the 
people come to hear us in the evening. They hated 
to see us go. They begged us to return. They 
thanked us for coming. We find receptivity on the 
part of the non-Catholic, and we find that most of 
the questions can be answered out of Conway’s 
Question Box of forty years ago.” 


By “the West,” this poll means all the square 
miles that lie between Puget Sound and San Diego 
on the Coast, and east to Coffeyville and Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. Within these four, far-dis- 
tant points are fifteen American States. 

Two hundred and seventeen Catholic priests re- 
sponded to our poll from this great section of the 
country. In itself that is a considerable group of 
clergy, and a report from the same number of 
newspaper editors or prosecuting attorneys would 
offer a fair picture of political sentiment or law 
observance within the same States. And yet, for 
reasons which need not be discussed here, the 
compiler feels that no accurate picture of this vast 
area could possibly be painted by any fewer than 
a thousand observers. 

Each of the fifteen States contributed answers, 
but Utah, for instance, turned in a number equal 
only to Utah’s electoral vote, while four other 
States gave fewer than ten answers each. 

Hence, the following figures must be looked at 
not exactly as a poll, but rather as a sampling of 
Western opinion, and a sample, as devotees of Dr. 
Gallup well realize by this time, must allow for 
margins of error “due to the size of the sample 
itself.” 





On the question of increasing bigotry in the coun- 
try, the Western clergy split into equally balanced 
wings. 

They were asked: “Do you believe there is a 
growing feeling of anti-Catholicism throughout the 
United States?” With 210 advancing an opinion, 
the clergymen voted: 

Yes: 50% No: 50% 

“But what about your own district; are you per- 
sonally aware of anti-Catholic activities there?” 
In answer, Angelinos joined with Denverites, Salt 
Lakers, Albuquerquians, Fargonians and men from 
Hastings or Cheyenne, 217 in all. 

Yes: 48.3% No: 51.6% 

Ignorance is the cause overwhelmingly named 
by those clergymen who see anti-Catholicism on 
the up-grade. They do not find their fellow citizens 
blameworthy in this; on the contrary they deplore 
the tragic lack of priests and Catholic teaching 
in the spacious regions of the West. 

Along with that, the pastors emphasize in sur- 
prising numbers their own mistake in not partici- 
pating often enough in patriotic affairs, particular- 
ly in the smaller towns. 

The lead-off man for the defense wins a laugh 
for his contribution: “I see no anti-Catholicism 
among my people: I work exclusively among the 
Indians.” Optimistic is this scholarly padre in an 
adobe parish along the Rio Grande: “All these 
bigot movements play out by the natural good sense 
of the participants, when they come to realize what 
fools they have made of themselves. Our best friend 
here is an ex-KKK who feels ashamed of himself 
and has something to live down.” 

“TI find non-Catholics uniformly eager to learn 
of things Catholic,” comes from California. “I find 
more and more people,” asserts a New Mexican, 
“favorably interested in the Church, especially the 
young.” And from the Jayhawk State, traditional- 
ly the home of morality-by-law and of weird gospel- 
ers, comes this: “I see only a great hunger for 
Catholicism and a great admiration of the Church.” 


Those priests—both the Southerners and the 
Westerners above, who saw anti-Catholicism grow- 
ing in the nation, if not at home, attributed it to 
the same causes that had previously been named 
by their confréres of New England, the Central- 
Atlantic and the Mid-West States. These causes are 
chiefly: Communism; the attribution of Fascism to 
the Church because of Mussolini and Franco; 
crooked Catholic politicians; political moves threat- 
ening union of Church and State or something like 
it; the war; Godless education in the public schools; 
the immense prestige of the Pope in world affairs; 
the “Jewish plot” (though only two or three South- 
erners and Westerners mentioned this). A number 
of the majority felt that anti-Catholicism was only 
a phase of the modern rebellion against religion 
in general and its moral restraints; in brief to 
paganism. 

And the theme, Faults of the Clergy Themselves, 
was not muted by the cloth south of the Potomac, 
the Cumberland or the Cimarron, nor by the 
revered pastors from Omaha west. 
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HOW TO INFLUENCE POLITICIANS 
AND WIN CLEAN GOVERNMENT 
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LIKE ancient Rome, the fifteen-thousand-popula- 
tion city in which I live is built on seven hills or 
bluffs. The seven bluffs are respectively the Mayor, 
the City Attorney, and five Councilmen. 

When I say this, I make a truly conservative 
statement. We are bluffs, great big bluffs, as any 
citizen quickly finds out if he really determines to 
force us to act. We’re scared to death of our lives 
—our political lives—and any threat you make 
against those lives finds us scurrying for our men- 
tal bomb-proof shelters. 

If, however, you don’t really mean business, if 
you want what you’re after only half-heartedly, we 
are smart enough to detect that and play Nero to 
you from a towering throne made up of hide-bound 
custom and selfish indifference. And, remember 
this! It is almost impossible to dislodge us once we 
have climbed up there—so, watch yourself and 
keep your feet solidly on the ground. 

Because, you see, this “hide-bound custom” on 
which we perch is really a quite ancient and well 
tested structure. It dates from the day when some- 
one watched a hard-boiled politician patting a con- 
stituent’s back with one hand and rifling his pocket 
with the other. This someone, apparently a philoso- 
pher, shrugged, shook his head, and murmured: 
“It seems to be a law of life that to the victors 
belong the spoils.” 

Not only is this, then, an ancient and well tested 
device, but it has, furthermore, been amplified till 
today it casts its shadow over all too much of our 
small-town political life. We see proof of the fact 
on every hand. In fact, without it, there are certain 
things in our town—and, by all the laws of proba- 
bility, in yours and yours and yours—that just 
don’t make sense. They don’t add up right. 

For instance, why under the sun should any man 
in his right senses, even if he be as stupid as some 
of our worst politicians are, spend three thousand 
dollars campaign money to get elected for two 
years to a ten-dollar-a-month job? You see, there 
is something wrong about the arrangement. On the 
surface, it appears silly. Inside, it is rotten. 

That small-town highwayman hopes to get his 
three thousand—and a lot more—out of your 
pocket and mine. Or, is he just a big-hearted, pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, perhaps? 

Here is the way that little handmaiden of bad 
government works. You see, if he is smart enough 
to raise an umbrella in a rainstorm, your three- 
thousand-dollar-campaign-fund Councilman does 
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not plan to get his stake back in the form of hun- 
dred-dollar bills shoved across the counter in 
batches of ten. He is much too wise for that! He 
gets his “legitimately,” which is to say only that 
you cannot send him to jail for this form of steal- 
ing. . 

As an example, suppose he is an insurance agent. 
Now, there is nothing in the law of the land or the 
primer of social ethics that says that, just because 
you are a Councilman in a two-by-four town, you 
cannot write a policy covering a tractor company’s 
sales offices and store-rooms. 

Of course, the tractor company may be looking 
forward to selling the city a piece of turned-in junk 
which falls apart in the next high wind. Naturally 
and necessarily, of course, our Councilman does not 
know this, does not even suspect it, does not—well, 
anyhow, he goes ahead and writes the policy. 

Or, if he is in the drug business, there is no reason 
why he should not have the doctor, who insists that 
all prescriptions be filled at his drugstore, be ap- 
pointed police physician. 

Or, if he is a building contractor. . . . You see, 
there is no end to the ways and means by which 
you can make a three-thousand-dollar campaign 
expenditure build up into something quite sizeable 
and still stay out of jail. Your conscience may 
bother you—but the police will not, and that is 
what counts with most Councilmen “on the make.” 

Also, that is where this so-called “selfish indif- 
ference” comes in. Suppose you are a tractor sales- 
man. You sell good tractors, admittedly the best 
on the market. Maybe the city already owns one 
which it bought in a golden two years of honest 
government. That tractor has never cost the city 
one cent for repairs. So, you feel that that gives 
you the right to go to Councilman Insurance and 
say to him: “Look here! The tractor you bought 
from us ten years ago is still running great guns. 
It’s never given a minute’s trouble. Never cost a 
cent for parts. Now that you need another, how’s 
to look ours over for possible purchase?” 

Maybe he will pick up a letter from his desk and 
start reading it. Or, he will grab his golf-bag in one 
fist, your hand in the other, pump it as though he 
is trying to break your wrist, and yell: “Glad to see 
you, old timer! Drop in any time! Always enjoy 
talking with you!” Then he dashes for the door. 

You see, that is what is called “selfish indiffer- 
ence,” or less elegantly, “the good, old run-around.” 
Councilman Insurance is not half so busy or rushed 
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as he pretends to be. In fact, he has been listening 
to every single word you say with both ears and, 
as he listens, he is asking himself: ‘““How under the 
sun am I going to crawl out of here without looking 
silly and without giving this lug a hunch that I’ve 
already given my word to buy a Fullywrecked 
Tractor for so much over the counter?” 

He knows he has done the wrong thing in promis- 
ing to buy your rival’s tractor without competitive 
bidding or without giving yours a trial. He knows 
he is being as crooked as the road that leads from 
Poverty to Sudden Wealth. And, if you get hard 
and suggest that he’d maybe like a term in the 
State’s prison, you’ll maybe have the surprising 
experience of watching a man turn into a jellyfish 
before your unbelieving eyes. 

If you do not, there is probably one of three rea- 
sons why you don’t “pour it on him,” don’t give 
him a righteous mental Third Degree. 

In the first place, it is just barely possible that 
you yourself, in times past, have not been any bet- 
better in your business dealings than you had to 
be, and you figure that the less said about profes- 
sional ethics the more enjoyable for you. 

Or, it may be that you have not the courage to 
climb this particular big bluff that we have been 
talking about and look down into his own peculiar 
Promised Land: “I promised you that’; “I prom- 
ised him this—before election.” 

Those are the things that haunt him—the prom- 
ises he has made and never carried out. So, remem- 
ber that he is a lot more worried about the things 
he has not done than you could possibly be about 
the thing you are trying to get him to do. 

In other words, don’t let a loud mouth and a high 
sounding title scare you away from the thing you 
set out to get. If you care enough about what you 
have come for, granted that it is legitimate, you 
will go away with it or a promise of it. If you fail, 
it is because you have not cared enough to threaten 
and to fight if necessary. 

Of course, there is a third obstacle to consider, 
and I have a feeling that it is far the most common. 
You have a clear conscience and a determined 
spirit, but you “just do not know how to go about 
the job of handling a Councilman.” You have 
thought of writing a letter to the Mayor, or attend- 
ing a Council meeting, or phoning a friend who 
knows someone who knows your Councilman per- 
sonally, or, terrifying thought, you even consider 
phoning him direct. 

It is all very confusing, but the cure for it is very 
simple. If you mean business, if what you are seek- 
ing is worth fighting for, the pathway before you 
is well defined and really not so very rocky. If you 
remember that “constituent” is not only heavenly 
music to his ears but the sharpest lash which you 
can lay across his back, then more than half your 
battle is already won. 

So, go to his office and state your problem di- 
rectly. Tell him what you want done, about how 
much it is going to cost, and point out to him any 
resulting economies or increased business for the 
town which may offset or justify the expenditure. 
Be specific, be brief, and, above all, be determined. 








Remember that he will probably say: “Yes, yes. 
We'll see what we can do about it!” To which, your 
only reply is: “When?” 

He will probably jump as though you had stuck 
him with a pin. He will clear his throat and start 
hedging. You see, to his way of thinking, the ideal 
constituent is a person to whom he can say: “Yes, 
yes.”” And then do nothing. Your abrupt “When?” 
has put a stop to all such nonsense. It has, more- 
over, in all probability, so startled him and pushed 
him back on his heels that he will grant your re- 
quest without further palaver. 

If you give him time to think, though, those two 
little devils, “hide-bound custom” and “selfish in- 
difference” will start whispering in his ear. They 
will say: “Go easy, now! Don’t get sucked in on a 
promise! Remember, it’s always easier to leave 
things as they are than to start stirring them up! 
If you stir too much, someone may detect a sour 
smell from a few of the deals you’ve pulled off!” 

However, if you insist on pinning him down, he 
will finally get mad and yell at you: “No! It can’t 
be done! Now, get out of here!” 

That is your cue to smile sweetly at him, get up, 
and as you start for the door, murmur: “Thank 
you, Councilman Insurance. That’s all I wanted to 
find out. You know and I know that this thing is 
right, reasonable, and for the good of the town. 
What’s more, thirty voters down in our ward know 
the same thing. Now, we realize that you’re sorely 
tempted—to sit back and do nothing, or to make a 
trade—that is, do some other Councilman a favor 
just to get one later on for yourself. So, we thirty- 
one voters, including myself, are going to watch 
you! We’re going to wait and see whether you let 
this situation drag along, or whether you're going 
to use it for some funny deal. In either case, we’re 
going to attend the next Council meeting after you 
take action and we’re going to ask right out loud 
just why you handled it in this way. In other words, 
in broad daylight, we’re going to take you and your 
motives and your past record apart and show them 
to the public.” 

By this time, if he is a crook, he will pick up his 
phone and get action right then and there. If, on 
the other hand, your pet idea just does not make 
sense and your Councilman is as honest as you can 
expect him to be, he will probably smile back at 
you and assure you that he would relish nothing 
better than a thorough investigation to give him all 
the publicity in the world for the next campaign. 

However, chances are that, if you have pro- 
gressed this far and have a dozen or two neighbors 
agreeing with you, you are probably on the right 
track and that only a hide-bound and selfish legis- 
lator is standing between you and success. So, do 
not let his official inertia and greed stump you. 
Remember that he would always rather say “Yes” 
and do “No,” but do not let him get away with it. 
You put him in office. He’s your servant—hired at 
ten-dollars-a-month. He’s got to mind what you say 
—or else! 

But don’t, whatever you do, confess where you 
found out how to bulldoze him into doing what 
you want. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. The Excess Profits Tax- 
Amortization Bill and the Third Supplemental De- 
fense Appropriation Bill carrying $1,482,000,000 be- 
came law with the President’s signature. . . . Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox ordered the Navy’s 
organized reserves, totalling 27,591 officers and en- 
listed men of the fleet and Marine Corps, to active 
duty for an indefinite period. He disclosed that the 
Pacific Fleet personnel was being increased to full 
strength, and warned the nation it was approach- 
ing “an hour of test.” . . . The State Department 
revealed that American consuls in Japan, China, 
Hong Kong, Indo-China, Manchuria, Kwantung, 
Korea and Formosa had been instructed to warn 
American citizens in those regions to return to the 
United States. . . . The Department of Agriculture 
announced it would no longer pay subsidies on ex- 
port of wheat and flour consigned to Hong Kong 
and China. It was reported that these exports had 
found their way to the Japanese army. 


WASHINGTON. In 1938, the C.I.O. tried unsuccess- 
fully to have Congress pass legislation prohibiting 
companies, whom the National Labor Relations 
Board adjudged guilty of violating the Labor Act, 
from receiving Government contracts. Last week, 
at the request of Sidney Hillman, C.I.O. Vice Presi- 
dent and Advisory Defense Commission member, 
Attorney General Jackson issued an informal 
opinion, in which he held that National Labor 
Relations Board decrees finding a company in viola- 
tion of the Labor Act are “binding and conclusive 
upon the other agencies” of the Government “un- 
less and until these findings are reversed by a 
court.” The Jackson opinion was universally in- 
terpreted as meaning that the numerous companies 
which had appealed Labor Board rulings could not 
receive defense contracts until courts had decided 
in their favor. In Congress were heard denuncia- 
tions of the Jackson opinion as “sabotage of de- 
fense.”’ Representative Howard W. Smith, of the 
House Committee Investigating the Labor Board, 
introduced a joint resolution of supersedeas declar- 
ing that despite the Jackson opinion, no ruling of 
any Government agency shall be binding while an 
appeal from such a ruling is pending in the courts. 
Messrs. Jackson and Hillman were charged by 
Representative Routzohn of planning to assist an 
organizing drive for the C.I.O. in defense industries 
and to provide the first step for Government con- 
fiscation of industries. Testifying before the Smith 
Committee, Attorney General Jackson disputed the 
general interpretation placed on his opinion, de- 
clared the opinion merely meant that Labor Board 
findings extended to whether or not the law had 
been violated, that these findings could not be re- 
versed by any other Government agency, only by 
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competent courts. ... Vice President Garner again 
abandoned Washington for Texas. ... The WPA re- 
ported an increase of 43,142 persons on work-relief 
rolls between September 25 and October 2, raising 
the WPA total to 1,746,518. . . . The Supreme Court 
opened its new term. ... Reports that the Roose- 
velt Administration was paralleling Great Britain 
in seeking closer relations with the Bolshevik re- 
gime increased following a conference between 
Constantine Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador to 
Washington, and Under-Secretary of State, Sumner 
Weiles, . . . When a Mexican representative of 
Almazan in the United States attempted to register 
and named as his principal “General Juan Andreu 
Almazan, legitimate President-elect of Mexico,” 
the State Department declared this registration 
statement “inimical to the foreign policy of the 
United States,” apparently because of the sur- 
plusage of wordage, and canceled it. It was said 
that the Almazan representative could enter an- 
other application for registration. . . . The 300 
United States Army tanks transferred to Canada 
began arriving in the Dominion. 


At Home. While losing other phases of his case, 
Henry Ford was upheld in his “free speech” plea 
against the National Labor Relations Board. The 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati ruled 
that the Wagner Labor Act does not “sanction an 
invasion of liberties guaranteed to all citizens by the 
First Amendment” and set aside a Labor Board 
order forbidding “dissemination of propaganda” by 
the Ford Company among its employes. . . . The 
conviction of James J. Hines on twelve felony 
counts was upheld by the New York Court of 
Appeals. . . . In Boston, the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals issued a decision enforcing a National Labor 
Relations Board order against the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Ltd., ruled the corporation 
had refused to bargain with the C.I.O. . .. Governor 
Olson of California signed a bill barring the Com- 
munist party from the State ballot. . . . Herbert 
Hoover defended sending food to the conquered 
nations of Europe, declared: “It is a problem for 
cooperation and not controversy.” .. . Tourists 
from the United States spent $47,000,000 less for 
travel in foreign countries during the first half of 
1940 than during the corresponding period of 1939, 
a drop of 25 per cent, the Commerce Department 
reported. Expenditures for European travel dropped 
86 per cent. ... Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, warned his faculty not 
to abuse academic freedom. “Before and above 
academic freedom of any kind or sort,” he declared, 
“comes the right and freedom of the university” to 
pursue its ideals. Academic freedom holds no mean- 
ing whatsoever for students, Dr. Butler maintained. 


... In New York, George Scalise, former president 
of the Building Service Employes International 
Union, was sentenced to ten to twenty years in Sing 
Sing for stealing union funds. Scalise was convicted 
in 1913 on a white-slave charge. . . . In Cleveland, 
Albert Ruddy, president of the A.F. of L. Car- 
penters’ District Council, was convicted of extorting 
$8,500 from building contractors. 


CONGRESS. Following completion of Congressional 
action on the $150,000,000 Defense Housing Bill, 
the measure was sent to the White House. . . . The 
House passed, sent to the President, a bill making 
interstate transportation of stolen live-stock a Fed- 
eral offense. . . . Senator Barkley, Administration 
leader, announced the Anti-Lynching Bill, approved 
by the House, would not be called up for Senate 
consideration. . . . The Senate approved a bill em- 
powering the Secretary of State to withhold pay- 
ment of $2,600,000,000 deposited in the United 
States by nations later conquered by Germany. 
Under the measure, the Secretary could decide to 
whom payment might be made. . . . Legislation au- 
thorizing courts to suspend civil liabilities of mili- 
tary trainees was approved by both Houses. In- 
come taxes, instalment and insurance payments, 
foreclosures are included among the liabilities. .. . 
A measure requiring registration of foreign-con- 
trolled political organizations carrying on military 
activities was passed and sent to the White House. 
. .. Congress completed action on the $239,000,000 
deficiency bill, which provided funds for training 
700,000 civilian defense workers and $40,000,000 
for construction of airports, completed action also 
or: legislation extending sugar quotas for another 
year. . . . The bill authorizing States to establish 
home guards to replace National Guard units called 
to Federal service was passed by the Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL. Colonel Fulgencio Batista was 
inaugurated as President of Cuba. . . . German 
troops moved into Rumania to protect Rumanian 
oil fields. . . . Rumania banned shipment of oil to 
Greece. . . . British protests to Bucharest concern- 
ing treatment of British nationals were rejected by 
the Rumanian Government. . . . The Finnish Gov- 
ernment entered into an agreement with Russia for 
permanent demilitarization of the Aland Islands, 
situated midway between Finland and Sweden. . 
Sources in Argentina reported the United States 
was seeking establishment of naval, land and air 
bases in various South American nations. . . . Con- 
tinuing reprisals for imprisonment of Germans in 
the Netherlands Indies, the German Government 
arrested 100 additional Hollanders. . . . The Vichy 
Government disclosed that two demands on Indo- 
China territory had been made by Thailand (Siam) 
and rejected. Jean Zay, former Premier Leon 
Blum’s Minister of Education and a lieutenant in 
the French Army was convicted of desertion in 
the face of the enemy. As Minister of Education, 
Zay ordered teachers not to wear religious medals. 
. Cardinal Suhard was installed as Achbishop 








of Paris. . . . Addressing a feminine Catholic Ac- 
tion group, Pope Pius scored immodesty in dress 
and the tyranny of fashion. He called for a recon- 
struction of society on a Christian basis, the res- 
toration of matrimony to its Sacramental dignity. 
. . . In Tokyo, Premier Konoye declared if the 
United States challenges the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Axis, there will be no course open but war, that 
if Washington would recognize Japanese leader- 
ship in East Asia, Tokyo would recognize United 
States leadership of the Americas. 


GREAT BRITAIN. General Charles de Gaulle landed 
at Duala, Cameroons, raised the standard of the 
“Free French” forces on French soil in Africa for 
the first time. ... Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
was elected leader of the Conservative party, suc- 
ceeding Neville Chamberlain. . . . Prime Minister 
Churchill, addressing the House of Commons, stated 
that since the war began Britain has suffered as a 
result of air bombing 8,500 killed, 13,000 wounded. 
. He declared that the British Government would 
not renew its agreement with Japan concerning the 
Burma Road over which supplies to China are 
shipped. The agreement to keep the route closed 
ended October 17. Regarding Spain, the Prime Min- 
ister said: “All we seek is that Spain will not be- 
come a channel of supply to our mortal foe.” . . 
The House of Commons was informed by Richard 
Austen Butler, Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, that Anglo-American conversations 
on cooperation in the Pacific were under way. 


War. The British-German air duel, fiercest in 
military history, continued unabated. . . . The Lon- 
don Government listed more than 200 centers in 
Germany and German-occupied territory which 
have been bombed by British airmen. German 
sources admitted that the R.A.F. made 1,471 
flights over Reich territory and dropped 7,542 
bombs during September. The British raiders kept 
up their incessant pounding of Nazi-held coastal 
points and military targets in Germany proper. 
During one night-raid on Berlin, the R.A.F. loosed 
ten tons of bombs on the city. . . . Nazi flyers 
swarmed over England, Scotland, Wales, aiming 
punishing blows at numerous objectives. The Reich 
aerial armada staged day and night attacks on 
London, hurling during one day’s raid alone more 
than 150 tons of bombs on the capital. . . . The 
London Government announced a plan for financ- 
ing evacuation of mothers and children. . . . Berlin 
claimed its submarines had sunk 5,000,000 tons of 
British shipping, its airplanes 2,000,000 tons, since 
the outset of the war. London denied the claim, 
asserted moreover its losses had been offset by 
newly acquired tonnage. . . . The British Fleet 
launched a blockade of Madagascar. . . . British 
warships shelled the Italian-owned Dodecanese Is- 
lands. . . . Rome reported new attacks by its in- 
fantry on the Egyptian front. ...A British sub- 
marine fired into the Italian city of Savona... . 
Two British submarines were sunk, Rome claimed. 
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FIGHT AS AMERICANS 


THE campaign against the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency is developing two extremely foul 
and dangerous tendencies. One is promoted openly; 
the other by furtive suggestion. 

It is asserted that nothing “can give Hitler, 
Stalin, and the Government of Japan more satis- 
faction” than the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt for his 
long-sought third term. This opinion, lately given 
publicity by the Governor of New York, did not 
originate with him. It can be found in the text of 
a speech submitted by Henry Wallace to, and ap- 
proved by the President some weeks ago. Later, in 
a press conference, the President quoted with relish 
a newspaper paragraph which contained substan- 
tially the same statement. 

Mr. Willkie is fully justified in replying that “any 
man, in high position or low, who impugns my 
patriotism is a coward and a cur.” We do not cen- 
sure the Lehman-Wallace-Roosevelt insinuations 
on the ground that they will take votes from Mr. 
Willkie. We do not think that they will. President 
Wilson, in the Congressional campaign of 1918, 
asked the re-election of the Democratic Congress 
on the ground that the election of Republicans 
would greatly hearten the Kaiser. At that time, the 
country was actually at war, but the people showed 
their resentment by destroying the Democratic ma- 
jority in both Houses. Our protest is rooted in the 
conviction that unfair charges and insinuations can 
do as much, and sometimes more, to debase politics 
as the use of money to buy votes. 

The other manifestation which we regret is per- 
haps even more dangerous and contemptible. It is 
said that Mr. Willkie’s father was born in Ger- 
many, and, what is far worse, was a Catholic. Both 
“charges” are, of course, true. Intelligent people 
will note that they apply with equal force to thou- 
sands of American citizens, men of high type, real 
assets to their communities in every part of this 
country. But these charges are not whispered to 
intelligent people. They are sedulously propagated 
in localities ruled by anti-racial bigotry and hatred 
of the Catholic Church, and they will appeal only 
to individuals whose support no decent man can 
solicit, or accept if offered. 

We had hoped that this campaign might be made 
an open forum for the discussion of evils which 
sorely afflict our people. We are suffering from an 
economic depression, now in its eleventh year. To 
quote the President, millions are ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-housed. Our national debt has reached ter- 
rifying proportions, and taxes which, to quote the 
President again, are paid by every man in the 
sweat of his brow, bid fair to make the people 
worse-fed, worse-clothed, and worse-housed. Not 
only is labor still arrayed against capital, in a strife 
that penalizes both, but labor is now arrayed 
against labor. 

In the name of common decency, let us ban these 
vile campaigns, and fight as Americans. Our first 
interest is neither Great Britain nor the Axis 
Powers, but the welfare of the United States. 
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VOTERS IN BONDS 


INHABITANTS of the District of Columbia cannot 
vote. They are too near the seat of government for 
safety. Soldiers in the regular army posts cannot 
vote. They do not live in any of the States. But civil 
employes of the Federal Government can vote, and 
this year they with their families will cast about 
6,000,000 ballots. As Harry Hopkins once said, they 
will be expected to remember the hand that feeds 
them. If we want a completely unhampered elec- 
torate, we can either abolish Federal patronage, or, 
by constitutional enactment, the vote for Federal 
employes and their dependents. 


PRAY FOR @¢ 


SOMEWHERE in a lonely part of the world, a 
missionary is waiting for help. His home is a 
hut, his food scanty and often wholly unpalat- 
able, and usually he goes about in a clerical 
garb that is faded and patched. But he is a man 
who welcomes hardship. It makes his life more 
like his Master’s. For that reason, he has given 
up his home, his country, and all that can make 
life easy and comfortable. He is an exile for 
Christ’s sake, to do Christ’s work in seeking 
the “other” sheep still outside the fold. 

But the help that he begs is not for himself. 
It is not even for the material comfort of his 
people. It is for Christ, and for the furtherance 
of the mission which Christ established on 
earth. He asks our help that he may bring to 
Christ souls for whose salvation Our Lord died. 

By direction of the Holy Father, October 20 
will be celebrated all over the world as Mission 
Sunday. For the last weeks, we, or some of us, 
have listened to radio addresses by Prelates and 
priests who put before us the needs of our for- 
eign missions. Their work is crowned today by 
the words, borne to us over the radio, of the 
Successor of Him Who went out into the desert 
to seek the sheep that was lost, and the sheep 
that had never known His Fold. 

We Americans must not be deaf to the plead- 
ing of the Vicar of Christ, and of our Bishops. 
Their request is directed to us in particular. 
Despite our poverty, we alone can give the aid 
that is needed by the missions. The Holy Father 
is not putting a burden upon us. He is inviting 
us to take advantage of an opportunity. If we 
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THE BURDEN GROWS 


IN 1900, there were but three bureaus and commis- 
sions in Washington, operating at an annual cost 
of $820,000. By 1925, these three had increased to 
thirty-three, and the annual costs to $500,000,000. 
In 1940, Washington harbors about 300 bureaus, 
agencies, and commissions, and the costs are com- 
puted in figures that are familiar only to astron- 
omers. What is far more ominous, about 116 of 
these termitic creations arrogate authority to 
enact law for the country, and usurp the power of 
the courts to decide cases arising under this alleged 
“law.” Is that Government, or is it bureaucracy? 


R @ COUNTRY 


use it, the blessing of God will come in over- 
flowing measure to ourselves and to our coun- 


Not one among us but has his trials and 
tribulations. We turn to God in our distress, 
and pray that our burden may be lightened. But 
a prayer that will go straight to the throne of 
God, is a donation made to the Propagation 
of the Faith. If to make the gift means a heavy 
sacrifice, we can be sure that Our Lord, Who 
gave all for the salvation of souls, will repay us 
with riches that can never be taken away. 

But we must not give grudgingly. We must 
not even give according to our means. For this 
cause, we must give generously. 

During the first World War, we were ex- 
horted to give for the country’s needs, not in 
small measure, but to “give until it hurts.” 
That ought to be the measure of our gift to 
God on Mission Sunday. Some of us can give 
only a few pennies. Others can give thousands 
of dollars. And with our gifts, all of us can offer 
prayers, that the work of the missionaries may 
be blessed by an abundant harvest of souls for 
Christ. 

Our country, too, needs prayers. After more 
than ten years of a cruel economic stringency, 
millions are unemployed, and millions still lack 
the necessities of life. We are threatened by 
the machinations of evil men who would spread 
the war into regions thus far free from slaugh- 
ter. Our donation to the missions tomorrow will 
carry our prayers to Him Whose kingdom is 
a Kingdom of Peace. 











ACADEMIC CHAINS 


SINGULARLY hard to please is Mr. H. G. Wells, 
now on a propaganda tour in this country. Arriving 
in New York, he tells us that as long as Halifax 
remains in the British Cabinet, no reconciliation 
with Russia is possible, and that should Russia re- 
main unreconciled, Great Britain’s chances of win- 
ning this war are very small. Whether his propa- 
ganda tour is primarily in the interests of the So- 
viet or of England, is not yet quite clear, but in 
either case, Mr. Wells feels that he is competent to 
advise us Americans. 

Yet hardly had Mr. Wells been passed through 
Quarantine, when an untoward event deflected his 
attention from Russia and Great Britain. That 
event was the address of President Butler to his 
professors at Columbia. That this address sorely 
displeased Mr. Wells, is evidence in support of the 
position advanced at the outset of these reflections. 

Dr. Butler, it seems to Mr. Wells, is a tyrant who 
has destroyed academic freedom at Columbia. Com- 
ing at this time, Dr. Butler’s brutal assault is a 
powerful aid to all who are working to destroy our 
constitutional guarantee of free speech. It is clear, 
contends Mr. Wells, averting his eyes from his ideal, 
the Soviet Government, that Dr. Butler has sacri- 
ficed liberty on the altar of the capitalist. 

But what would Mr. Wells have? It can hardly be 
assumed that he finds freedom for the worker, free 
speech, academic freedom, or any kind of freedom, 
in his Promised Land, the Soviet Republics. The 
Communists who have created a country which 
wins Mr. Wells’ approval, have also created a re- 
gime under which no man has any rights of any 
kind, but is merely a pawn to be moved, or to be 
destroyed, as Stalin wishes. Since Dr. Butler, by 
one speech, has effected what Stalin won only after 
shedding torrents of blood, it would appear that he 
should qualify for Mr. Wells’ approval. That Dr. 
Butler is found wanting, makes us suspect that 
Propagandist Wells does not always mean what he 
says. 

The general public will probably find Dr. Butler’s 
remarks free from treason. We may even grant 
Dr. Butler’s right to decide at what point his pro- 
fessors leave the field of proper academic freedom 
to make an improper use of the institution with 
which they are connected. No one on the staff of 
Columbia is compelled to teach at Columbia. Not 
one was haled from his peaceful avocations, and 
huried by Dr. Butler’s minions into a professorial 
chair. All obtained their positions by agreement 
with the University, and under terms held to be 
fair by the contracting parties. Since some author- 
ity must decide upon cases which indicate viola- 
tion of these terms, it is reasonable to allow that 
the court of first instance be Dr. Butler and his 
associates. Should legal claims be also involved, the 
civil courts are always open. 

Difficult cases will, of course, arise. One might 
ask, for instance, what, precisely, are “the high 
ideals” of Columbia, which Dr. Butler is at pains 
to protect against loose thinkers and looser talkers 
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on the faculty. In Dr. Butler’s view, Columbia is 
“a center of sound learning,” but it seems to us 
that when Dr. Butler, a few years ago, compared 
the American college, with its variety of unrelated 
courses, to a cafeteria, he might well have had 
Columbia in mind. Even more difficult is it to ac- 
cept Columbia as “a center of sound moral teach- 
ing.” If there has been a vagary in morals or reli- 
gion that could not claim the protection of one or 
other school of “thought” at Columbia, and with- 
out effective rebuke from Dr. Butler, we have failed 
to hear of it. 

Yet with all this said, Dr. Butler has a better 
case than either Mr. Wells or the malodorous Rus- 
sell. Membership in a university brings with it defi- 
nite responsibilities, and men who are unable to 
live up to them should perceive the impropriety of 
accepting membership. They are then free to pur- 
sue whatever line of thought and speech they may 
elect, and the university is free from their impeding 
presence. 

Perhaps the real source of the disapproval ex- 
pressed by Mr. Wells is this peaceful solution. That 
is not the way cases are solved in Russia. 


FREE ELECTIONS 


NOT long ago, the President told us that no dicta- 
tor ever submitted his cause to a free election. 
Underlying his statement was the assumption that 
in the United States, elections are always, or at 
least generally, “free.” 

We wish we could share that assumption. But the 
facts are against it. Under the patronage system 
which has grown up in the United States, elections 
are rarely free. In some localities, they are never 
free, unless the wrath of the people has been 
aroused by some outrageous attempt to buy votes 
by money or jobs, or to intimidate voters by 
threatening punishment. 

The elections in Kentucky and Tennessee two 
years ago, one of which returned the Democratic 
leader to the Senate, were not free. According to 
the Senate Committee which investigated them, 
they were shot through and through by corruption. 
These were brave words, but empty, since no at- 
tempt was made to displace from office any who 
profited by this corruption. 

Speaking in Cleveland on October 6, Senator 
Hatch “expressed doubt as to the administration 
and enforcement” of the law prohibiting political 
activity by Federal employes. Many will not agree 
with the Senator. 

They have no doubt whatever that the law is not 
being enforced. It will not be enforced until Senator 
Gillette’s Committee, charged with the duty of un- 
covering political graft in the coming elections, 
summons up more courage than it has thus far 
displayed. 

We hope that the Committee will not utterly fail. 
Half a dozen Federal indictments in half a dozen 
States might give some color of truth to the Presi- 
dent’s happy assumption that elections are always 
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UNSHAKEN FAITH 


IN the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, ix, 
18-25) we meet two very interesting persons. The 
first is “a certain ruler” of the synagogue whose 
name, Saint Mark informs us, was Jairus, and the 
other was a sick woman whose name we do not 
know. To these may be added a third; the little 
daughter of Jairus, whom Jesus raised from the 
dead. 

Jairus had faith in Jesus, for we read that on 
meeting Our Lord, he “adored him.” But his re- 
quest has something about it that resembles “fussi- 
ness.” As ruler of a synagogue, he was accustomed 
to rites and ceremonies, and he seems to have 
thought that if Our Lord was to help, it would 
be necessary to go home with him, and lay His 
Sacred Hand upon his dead child. “Come,” he urges 
Our Lord, “lay thy hand upon her, and she shall 
live.”” Jesus acceded to the request, probably be- 
cause this was one of the occasions on which He 
wished to make known to “all that country” His 
power over life and death. Going into the house 
of Jairus, He took the child by the hand, “and the 
maid arose. And the fame thereof went abroad 
into all that country.” 

But of these two figures in our Gospel, we shall 
probably find the sick woman the more engaging. 
Like people whom we have met, she had been sick 
for many years, but not because she had failed to 
consult physicians. Saint Mark writes that she had 
“suffered many things from many physicians, and 
had spent all that she had, and was nothing the 
better but rather worse.” (v, 26). Saint Luke, “the 
beloved physician,” is less critical than Saint Mark, 
and contents himself with saying that the poor 
woman had not been healed. When she heard of 
Our Lord, she said, “If I shall only touch his gar- 
ment, I shall be healed.’”’ Making her way through 
the crowd, she “came behind him, and touched the 
hem of his garment. . . . But Jesus turning and 
seeing her, said: Be of good heart, daughter: thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 

What was there about this woman that moved 
the Heart of Our Lord to compassion? Jesus Him- 
self gives us the answer. It was her deep, unshaken, 
trusting Faith. She did not ask Our Lord to lay 
His Hand upon her. Unlike Jairus, she did not raise 
her voice, but while her lips were silent, her heart 
repeated over and over again the prayer of Faith. 
It was the prayer of the old peasant who told the 
saintly Curé D’Ars that in his long visits before 
the Blessed Sacrament, he said nothing at all. “I 
just look at Him, and He looks at me.” 

But what of the little girl who, as she felt Our 
Lord’s hand on hers, looked up to gaze into His 
Sacred Face? Perhaps at first she thought it was 
her mother, calling her in the morning; talitha 
cumi, “get up, little girl.” Perhaps; but we shall 
not know more about her, until we come to the end 
of our earthly pilgrimage, and go into the place 
that Jesus has prepared for us. She will be there, 
with her father, and our sick woman, and we can 
then ask them all about it. How much there will 
be to talk about, when we get to Heaven! 








CORRESPONDENCE 











HANG A LANTERN ALOFT 


EpiTor: In your editorial, The Law Is Passed, your 
last line reads: “But a citizen has the right to test 
the validity of the law.” 

Despite its serious purpose that remark is, actu- 
ally, superbly humorous. 

The recent Census fiasco found me quite a prot- 
estant, so much so that I employed a lawyer to get 
an injunction against the Government. Said lawyer 
came to my house next night and informed me: 
“No Massachusetts judge will issue an injunction 
against the Federal Government.” 

“All right; get a Federal Judge to do so,” said 
your present correspondent. 

The man of law returned again and informed: 
“Believe me or not, no Federal Judge will give me 
one. Every Federal Judge is as scared as hell of 
Roosevelt and his mob.” 

Assuming my lawyer was on the level, what is 
the outlook? Hence above comment on your edi- 
torial. 

Boston, Mass. F. 


ADVICE 


EpiTor: Every time that Raymond Grady writes an 
article, I feel an irresistible urge to do something 
about it. In his article on eggs (October 5th) he 
philosophizes: “It is remarkable what small things 
will turn loose how large invectives.” 

Someday, Mr. Grady is going to sneer at small 
folk who are even interested in such small objects 
as pennies, upon which occasion he will have thou- 
sands of budgeteers writing in to a weary editor. 

I firmly believe he should look up and read, for 
the first time, possibly, the old tale of the small 
boy who kept his tiny finger in a little leak of a 
dike the whole of one cold, long night. And he 
might gain a bit of wisdom about the “little things 
of life” from a meditative perusal of the old story 
of the little mustard seed. 

I never heard of a Communist who reads his 
Bible, but I would venture to guess every good 
Communist’s morning ejaculation is: “My boy, re- 
member the little mustard seed!” 

Denver, Colo. IRENE LEONARD 


CHURCH GOODS 


EpiTor: Some years ago I would have burned with 
fierce indignation after reading G. B. Werner’s let- 
ter (AMERICA, October 5) concerning the atrocious 
things seen in the church-goods shops. I share your 
correspondent’s disgust, but the remedy is perhaps 
too drastic to be popular. It is really a matter of 
artistic surgery, of more backbone on the part of 
those who still patronize these dens of artistic ini- 
quity, and a determination to boycott the whole 


messy business. Then we should encourage the 
good workmen who can be found if we take a cer- 
tain amount of trouble. 

I wonder whether non-Catholic owners of such 
places are any more to blame than the Catholic 
ones, who too often take refuge behind a smoke 
screen of pious sentimentality. The whole business 
needs fumigation, but I doubt that much good 
would come of diocesan art commissions, unless 
such bodies were directed by competent persons 
who would be free to function without fear of 
ecclesiastical disapproval—spoken or otherwise. 
We have been cursed by pussy footing yes-men in 
such matters. 

Many of our Catholic architects and artists could 
help to further the necessary revolution if only 
they would read the riot act to their clients oftener. 
But alas! a job is a job. 

But the laity can help by not purchasing nor 
donating anything that comes from these usual 
sources of supply. Passing the buck is not a good 
remedy, but positive action in the right direction 
is a very good and effective antidote. Anything 
which would elevate craftsmanship and taste in 
church art should be the concern of all. 

New York, N. Y. MAURICE LAVANOUX 


PARALYSIS 


Epiror: Your editorial, Our Firmest Bulwark 
(AMERICA, September 28), well says: “Conscrip- 
tion has been adopted as a temporary measure. 
Conceivably, it may be set aside after the ‘emer- 
gency’ has passed. More probably, however, the 
training of our young people for war is an institu- 
tion that will remain.” 

Exactly. And the reason why it will remain is the 
very same reason why it was possible for it to be 
first adopted: the intellectual paralysis of our peo- 
ple. After two generations of the laissez-faire elec- 
tive system in the schools of the nation, where 
there has been little of intellectual hard labor but 
much of chipping and filing for Johnny and knit- 
ting and tatting for Mary, how could any educa- 
tional effect be expected other than intellectual 
paralysis, especially when we have been bombarded 
with such hysterical propaganda as that of the past 
year in the papers, on the screen, over the air? Our 
people feel that they are being rushed off their feet 
into something they don’t want, but they are too 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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muddled in thought and too inarticulate in expres- 
sion to prevent it. In school they followed the line 
of least resistance, under “guidance,” scamping 
Greek and math for social science and homemak- 
ing. Now they follow the same line of least resis- 
tance, and let George, the Government, do their 
thinking for them. 

Where now are the educated, capable, articulate 
Catholic leaders of our people whom we have pre- 
sumably been educating in our Catholic schools and 
colleges during the same last two generations? 
Where now are the men we have presumably been 
imbuing with the solid, enduring principles of the 
philosophia perennis, whose faculties we have said 
we were training and whose character we claimed 
to be forming? Now is the time for them to stand 
forth and speak out. 

Can it be that we have been so busy stuffing 
them with the mere information of “the Catholic’s 
ready answer” that we forgot to form them and so 
teach them how to use that answer after they 
got it? 

When a man wants to know the worth of a 
manufacturing concern, he is not interested in its 
air-conditioning system or its chromium-plated ma- 
chinery, but he bases his judgment solely on the 
product it turns out. This is the only sane course. 

The same is true of any educational system. It is 
not by its multiplicity of courses and half-courses 
in Restoration drama or the medieval French lyric, 
or by the magnificence or the poverty of its library 
or its laboratory that we judge it. “By their 
a 


Weston, Mass. CARL THAYER, S.J. 


WHITE "NEGROES" 


Eprror: When Mr. Smelser proposed to declare 
white “Negroes” white (AMERICA, September 7), 
I took it on my myself to look him up. Literally I 
smoked him out, finding him in Boston, studying 
at Harvard. His argument seems to grow out of 
his readings of American legal monstrosities treat- 
ing on colored people (i.e., Negroes), intermarriage 
of races, etc. I found Mr. Smelser. His wife was 
kind enough to have my wife and me to dine with 
them in their modest student quarters. I am cer- 
tain that the Streators enjoyed living over their 
own days as students in the Middle West a decade 
ago. All that the Smelsers strive for seems so real, 
so natural. I hope their lives will be free from some 
of the disappointments that come to destroy high 
hopes. But whatever happens, Mr. and Mrs. Smelser 
will not be Jim Crowed, segregated, proscribed be- 
cause of their race and color. You see, they are 
already white! 

I have one thought about his proposal, and that 
is this: What would have happened if my father 
(who is dead these many years) had got up one 
morning in Nashville (attention: Louis L. Allen, 
of Memphis; AMERICA, October 12), had found that 
the Davidson County court had ruled that since 
he was white in appearance and three-fourths of 

cotch-Irish “blood,’”’ he was from then on a white 


a la Smelser? 
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But there is much more hope in the Smelser 
thesis. I believe that the Smelsers can help bring 
us out of the muck because they are ready to 
change things. With love and devotion all things 
can come to pass. None of this applies, it seems, to 
my fellow Tennessean, Louis L. Allen. 

Mr. Allen took almost two pages to argue what 
I knew he was going to say when I digested the 
third sentence of the first paragraph. He saw a 
ghost, it seems: “His (Mr. Smelser’s) references 
must all be accepted as pointing to the South, 
where alone a colored problem exists.” Knowing 
the South, its antiquities as well as its new prog- 
ress, its apologists as well as its critics, its energetic 
souls as well as its cracker-box philosophers, I 
guessed that the Allen argument would run around 
the usual citations of books on education, closing 
with the standard bit that he used in the same 
old way: 

There is deep conviction among many whites and 
blacks of the South that the day when the two races 
will mingle socially is far off—if it is ever to be. 
Thoughtful elements of both races are convinced... . 
This colored person is not convinced. I saw de- 

cent and indecent social mixing in Nashville for 
twenty-three years. I saw white Negroes spring 
up as certain as the rising dew, though race pride 
among Negroes has made the night lives of the 
best white folk in Memphis ‘and the rest of the 
South) more unlikely. My mother’s father was the 
son of a leading white man, they say. My Father’s 
mother was white. Here in New York where mar- 
riage is required as a part of the responsibilities 
of civilized man, there are fewer mulattoes born 
among New York’s 400,000 Negroes than in Nash- 
ville among 30,000. 

It is not to stop Mr. Allen from doing good deeds 
wherever he can. But poor Negroes and poor whites 
of Tennessee are drifting to the West and the 
North. There are great unsolved problems right 
under Mr. Allen’s nose: problems of land, employ- 
ment, medical care, and certainly spiritual guid- 
ance. (Memphis is still the leading murder city.) 

I raised these questions with Mr. Smelser over 
the tea-cups. At this great distance I raise them 
with Mr. Allen. Also, white “Negroes” have been 
“going white” for 300 years. Some of them are 
right under Mr. Allen’s nose. 


New York, N. Y. GEORGE STREATOR 


POLL 


EpIToR: May the laity intrude into the clerical poll 
on anti-Catholicism (AMERICA, October 5)? 

I would say that my experience with adverse 
criticism coincides precisely with that of the priests 
who mentioned grafting politicians with Catholic 
names. Manton, Fallon and others can undo years 
of work by saintly men, and they make the Church 
and grafting Irish seem synonomous. The non- 
Catholics with whom I happen to be surrounded 
then boast that all Catholics have to do is go to 
Confession, then continue the graft. So the Sacra- 
ment of Penance is also ridiculed. 

New York, N. Y. B. 
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HOW TRULY CATHOLIC WAS BOSWELL? 


PAUL J. PHELAN 








WITH the addition of the Malahide Papers to the 
store of Boswelliana, says Geoffrey Scott, we now 
know James Boswell more intimately than any 
other figure in the history of English literature, 
and indeed more intimately perhaps than any 
other person who has lived in ages past. It is curi- 
ous, however, that despite all we know about Bos- 
well, there is still room for a difference of opinion 
on one of the most vital concerns of his life—his 
religion, and his relations with Catholicism. 

The general opinion has been that Boswell was 
probably once a Catholic for a brief time and fell 
away, but that he always maintained an intellec- 
tual sympathy with the Church and could not have 
lost the Faith entirely. This view was eloquently 
expressed by Henry Watts some few years ago 
(AMERICA, November 28, 1936). Pottle and Ben- 
nett in their edition of the Tour to the Hebrides 
flatly state, “Boswell’s adherence to Romanism 
was very brief, but it colored the remainder of his 
existence.” 

Now it is not my purpose to deny that Boswell 
was ever formally in the Catholic Church. What I 
propose is, however, to examine the nature of his 
early attachment to the Church and his later “sym- 
pathy” with it, to inquire how “Catholic” he was. 

Boswell ran away from Glasgow to London in 
1760 and there, it is said, he became a Catholic. 
What sort of person was this twenty-year-old Scots- 
man? Anyone who knows the young Boswell, even 
a sympathetic observer, must admit that the youth- 
ful Scotch laird was a man who acted on impulse 
and changed his mind from day to day. He was a 
very emotional, unstable adolescent. This was the 
young man who loved and hated Zelide by turns; 
who decided (in his own mind) to marry every 
rich and fashionable lady he met, and then decided 
not to before they even knew about his loving in- 
tentions; who boldly wrote to Rousseau demanding 
entrance into his good graces, yet fearfully and 
timidly awaited his reply; who in a burst of in- 
spiration decided to write a letter to Samuel John- 
son asking a pledge of eternal friendship, but never 
got around to writing the missive: who periodically 
determined to join the Guards and not to join them; 
who one day was in high spirits and entertained 
people prodigiously, and the next, had a fit of the 
spleen or quarreled with his hostess. 





From such a character could one possibly expect 
poised, reflective, rational judgments? It is not sur- 
prising to me that at the age of twenty Boswell 
should run off to London and become a Catholic; 
indeed I could almost give credence to the idea that 
his interest in an actress helped his conversion, 
rather than his acquaintance with some Glasgow 
Jacobites or Mr. Egan, the London wigmaker. Like- 
wise it is not at all incongruous to me that this 
young madcap should have had thoughts of enter- 
ing a monastery at that time. 

The surprising thing to me is that his personal 
character should be overlooked in discussing his 
relations with Catholicism in those youthful days. 
Surely it seems clear that the young man acted 
primarily on emotional impulses in this period of 
his life. Why then should we consider his interest 
in Catholicism a sudden burst of intelligence? 

But further proof of the emotional nature of Bos- 
well’s early attachment to Catholicism can be had 
if you look still deeper into the background of his 
early life. When Boswell ran away to London in 
1760 what was he running away from? No doubt 
several reasons can be assigned. But surely, it 
seems clear that one of the things he was seeking 
escape from was the gloom and dreariness of his 
inherited religion, as personified in that figure of 
his father storming down to London after him. 
Boswell turned to Catholicism as a means of emo- 
tional escape from the depression that Calvinism 
brought upon him. In the Journal of a Tour 
through the German Courts there is ample proof 
of this fact. On his way into Germany at the end 
of the year 1763 Boswell notes: 

I went into a Catholic church and heard Mass 
and was devout and had not one Scots Sunday idea. 
My religion now is chiefly devotion. Pomp of wor- 
ship aids me in this. I see a probability for the 
truths of Christianity. 

This was written three years after Boswell’s brief 
“conversion” to Catholicism. Is there anything 
truly Catholic here? Does it not rather reflect an 
unstable emotional approach to religion? On the 
one hand, Boswell speaks of Christian truths as 
probable and on the other he claims his religion is 
devotion. This inclines me to think he meant to say 
that his religion was “emotion” not “devotion.” He 
was a very muddled young man. 
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But the cryptic reference to his not having “one 
Scots Sunday idea,” and to the “pomp of worship” 
aiding his devotion, are keys to an inner conflict. 
The true nature of this inner disturbance is defi- 
nitely revealed later in the same Journal: 

I entered St. Peter’s church (Catholic) and was 
devout and not gloomy. I hope to get free of my 
dreary associations of sadness to public worship in 
any form. I fear, however, that the Presbyterian 
Kirk cannot be overcome. 

Here then is a clear indication of what drove 
Boswell to Catholicism. Presbyterian worship he 
found depressing and gloomy. Catholic worship 
with its pomp he found “not gloomy,” but inspiring. 
But the whole thing is a matter of mood and emo- 
tion, not of religion and devotion. If further proof 
is needed to show that Boswell’s attraction to 
Catholicism was merely an emotional reaction 
against Calvinism it can be found in another pas- 
sage in the same Journal. A brilliant gathering at 
one of the German Courts made Boswell think of 
a Scots Kirk gathering wherein “many a whine 
and sad look is found,” and he therefore resolved: 
“Let me not encourage the least gloomy idea of 
Religion; but let me be firm and cheerful.” 

This is a strange contrast, placing a gathering at 
Court beside a church prayer meeting. But it shows 
that the common denominator which appealed to 
Boswell in both the German Court and the Catholic 
Church was nothing more or less than the pomp 
and brilliance of the outward ritual. It shows that 
the “devotion” the Catholic liturgy inspired in him 
was nothing more than a temporary emotion, a 
relief from the “whine and sad look” of gloomy 
Calvinism. Such devotion must not be mistaken for 
real religion. Boswell’s attachment to the Church 
appears to have been a purely superficial one. 

But what was the nature of his later “sympathy” 
toward the Church? Did these early associations 
color the remainder of his existence? Did he show 
an intellectual sympathy with the Church in later 
life? 

To answer briefly, let it be said, first of all, that 
if there was any sympathy it was not the sympathy 
maintained by a fallen-away Catholic, for, as these 
considerations may have made clear, Boswell never 
was a real Catholic. 

But there is no doubt that on occasion in later 
years Boswell showed a familiarity with Catholic 
teachings. Much has been made of this fact. How- 
ever, even granting this to be so, does this prove 
Boswell was deeply sympathetic to the Catholic 
Church? Many people have an intellectual interest 
in Catholicism, but we would not say they were 
“sympathetic” toward it or closely attached to it. 
Furthermore in Boswell’s case we have another 
factor to explain this interest, and that is his 
friendship with Doctor Johnson and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Temple, both High-Churchmen in the Anglican 
Church. 

Many of the doctrines in which Boswell showed 
familiarity such as Transubstantiation and the 
Trinity, were held by High-Churchmen as well as 
Roman Catholics. And indeed, in the later years of 
his life, Boswell showed much more concrete evi- 
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dence of interest in Anglicanism than he did during 
the same time, of sympathy with Catholicism. In 
1775 he writes to Temple: “I have only to tell you, 
as my divine, that I yesterday received the Holy 
Sacrament in St. Paul’s Church and was exalted in 
piety.” Again, there are at least four letters written 
to Samuel Johnson in 1777 and 1779 which profess 
admiration for Anglicanism, tell of receiving the 
Sacrament in an Anglican Church and of attending 
solemn services there. And yet I have not heard it 
claimed that Boswell ever was an Anglican. 

I hope that I have indicated that it is quite dan- 
gerous to say that Boswell was in any sense or at 
any time a true Catholic. Of what faith was he 
then? The answer may be found, I think, in the 
Malahide Papers wherein Boswell tells of his meet- 
ing with the French Jesuit, Pére Monier, in 1764. 
Boswell tells the Jesuit that he believes in “‘no sect” 
but has “faith in Jesus,” Whom he endeavors “to 
adore with fervency.” He adds that he is “happy to 
worship in the Roman Church” because he likes 
the “grand worship.” These ideas are strikingly 
similar to the “liberalism” of certain modern reli- 
giously-minded people, who go to the Church 
which offers the best services, but who will belong 
to no sect. 


CONFUSION OF CRITICISM 


RECENTLY Sigrid Undset remarked to an inter- 
viewer that it is impossible to speak of literature 
without speaking of religion. Nothing could be more 
true, even in the most impersonal view of literary 
criticism. One might as well discuss painting with- 
out reference to color and perspective; for it is an 
author’s religious views that give much of the color 
and most of the perspective to his work. 

Literature is, above all things, personal, and the 
personal viewpoint and interpretation of life is de- 
termined largely by one’s religion or the lack of it. 
Would Wells’ utopias be what they are if God were 
not completely excluded? Try to think about Hous- 
man and Francis Thompson, much less weigh 
them critically, without reference to their views 
on religion. 

Indeed, is not the present woful state of criticism 
itself, with its utter lack of criteria, due precisely 
to the entire lack of unity in religious thought? 
Belloc even traced the passing of metrical discipline 
to the discarding of doctrinal discipline. Men have 
no solid place to stand, whence they can determine 
direction. People rushing in different directions will 
have no agreement as to forward or backward. Men 
standing on their heads are confused about “up” 
and “down.” 

Modern literature is a topsyturvydom wherein 
poison and good meat are placed indiscriminately 
on the literary banquet table, because, in the con- 
tradictions of religious views, one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. 

Is it not largely due to religious views of life that 
some declare James Joyce to be the leading con- 


temporary novelist and other some, Sigred Undset? 
J. G. M. 
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HEROISM DESERVING 
A BETTER CAUSE 


Bgeyonp Tears. By Irmgard Litten. Alliance Book 

Corporation. $2.75 
THIS is the story of Frau Irmgard Litten’s Spartan 
struggle with Nazi officialdom for the life of one of 
their prisoners, her son. She did not succeed. Her son 
died, either by his own hand or by an enforced suicide, 
after years of torture in various concentration camps 
and prisons. The mother tells her tale of endless, patient 
effort in dispassionate, calm prose under which thumps 
and pulses a very understandable contempt and hate. 
There is no posing, no emotionalizing in this book. It 
has the ring of truth. 

Hans Litten, the son, by his mother’s account, was one 
of those hazy and other-worldly idealists who shame us 
all and who are, at the same time, as responsible for 
much of the world’s woe as are their brutal persecutors. 
He was, to quote one of his prison intimates, “A fol- 
lower of Marx and Lenin and an admirer of the great, 
absolutist monarchs of the seventeenth century,” an 
amateur philologist, a lawyer, a devotee of Hélderlin 
and Shakespeare, a political party of one and an ad- 
mirer of the spirit of Catholicism. 

In defending German Communists against what he 
considered trumped-up charges, he gained the attention 
and enmity of the emergent Nazis. On the night of 
the Reichstag fire, he was arrested and until his recent 
death never knew freedom again. During his imprison- 
ment, he was beaten, crippled, blinded, degraded, but 
he managed to preserve an almost inhuman buoyancy 
and hopefulness of spirit. Much of this book’s poignancy 
derives from this, that we know of the treatment he re- 
ceived only through his mother’s account of the altera- 
tion in his appearance on the occasions when she was 
allowed to visit him. The chapter that tells of his burial 
is almost unbearably sad. 

To a Catholic reader, the name of Pierre van Paassen 
is no guarantee of objectivity or truth. Mr. van Paassen’s 
epilog, which points the moral and adorns the tale, 
might just as well have been left out. It adds nothing 
and directs suspicion by reason of Mr. van Paassen’s 
known sympathies and connections. 

Furthermore, it must be bitter for Frau Litten to re- 
flect that those very Communists for whom her son 
gave his liberty and his life and whom she herself found 
so charming and honest, are now dancing about the 
same maypole with her son’s torturers and murderers. 
And again: On the evidence of their past record, I can- 
not help but feel that a successful, German Communist 
coup d’état would have resulted in just such a carnival 
of evil as the Nazis provided on their accession to power. 
I need only point to the Munich affair of 1919 as a sample 
of what might have been expected. 

J. G. E. HopxKins 


“ . . WHEN THE 
LONG TRICK’S OVER” 


THE Port oF GLoucesTeR. By James B. Connolly. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3 
WERE the Gloucestermen of all-sail days to convene 
in some sailors’ Elysium to choose the scribe of this 
home-port and its annals, they would unanimously 
choose James B. Connolly. And were their committee to 
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The author has collected here the "going home" 
prayers of the Church. Each phrase of each 
prayer is then commented on, offering inspiring 
thoughts for simple meditation. An ideal manual 
for November. 
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report upon the finished work, I think they would be 
pleased. The tooling on the back cover would catch this 
delighted eye—the crossed spy-glasses, the anchor, sex- 
tant and wheel—done in gold against a soft blue back- 
ground. The two-master on the front cover they would 
recognize as one of their own Essex-built and Gloucester- 
rigged craft. Undoubtedly too they would read and scan 
Champlain’s map of the harbor, “Le Beau Port,” which 
was the first name that an explorer gave Gloucester. 
And last of all, they would pause long and with pleasure 
on the delightful and detailed etchings of Gloucester 
town and Gloucester water by Max Kuehne. 

Neither Gloucester-born nor grown up from youth in 
the fishing trade, Mr. Connolly has been welcomed 
among young sailors and old in Gloucester port. To his 
pen we owe some of the best of our sea-yarns, and he 
has the knack of narration which keeps the salt and 
wash of the ocean. Even in this history there are sev- 
eral yarns which will grip the reader—and teach him 
a lesson of moral courage, too. Howard Blackburn is 
a hero by any measure ancient or modern, with courage 
and loyalty of the finest on earth. Other figures move 
through the book, Captains Patillo, Whalen, Bohlen, and 
with all the healthy odor of the sea clinging to their 
weathered faces and clothes, they are good images to 
gaze upon. 

The author has searched out whatever dusty pages 
of the past cast a glance of light on Gloucester. But 
while seamen exchange their intimate and simple stories 
of courage and danger, they have not been great hands 
at recording their lives and doings. Indeed, what strikes 
the average landsman as heroic and thrilling is com- 
monplace in their careers, and they have the definite 
reticences and ingrained reluctance of really strong men 
against playing any heroic réle. Almost against the will 
of Gloucestermen their story has been written, engaging- 
ly written in their language, at their slow pace, and 
with the quips and turns which sauce their own con- 
versation. 

The Gloucester of sail is all but gone. Power has 
rendered the dangers of bank-fishing less, but it has not 
precluded all of them; indeed it is doubtful if any hu- 
man gadgets yet to be invented will ever entirely over- 
come the monster forces of wind and water in some 
of the gales which Mr. Connolly describes. But if the 
days of all-sail are over, all the more need that the 
heroic flavor of them be preserved for us by a sym- 
pathetic writer whose pen is as facile and graceful as 
some of the “swift and able” vessels he describes. The 
Port of Gloucester is a book not to miss. 

W. J. McGarry 


MISGUIDED MAKER 
OF MODERN FRANCE 


RICHELIEU. By Carl J. Burckhardt. Translated and 

abridged by Edwin and Willa Muir. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. $3.75 
THE author is the grandson of Jakob Burckhardt whose 
able but highly individualized Die Kultur der Renais- 
sance in Italien is known, in the original or translation, 
by every student of the Renaissance. Mr. Carl J. Burck- 
hardt himself was, before the Nazi outrages, League 
of Nations High Commissioner for Danzig. He ap- 
proaches his current subject, therefore, with consider- 
able scholarly background and political experience. But 
this is not to say that his volume is the ideal book on 
Richelieu. 

If Mr. Burckhardt intended this book as a mono- 
graph, he fell short of his purpose, for he permits too 
frequently his chief character, the Cardinal statesman, 
to be crowded off the stage of his pages by the general 
welter of seventeenth century war, intrigue and policy- 
making. The effect is somewhat like that used in the 
theatre when the producer brings the full ensemble of 
his company on the stage under brilliant lights but with 











no single spotlight picking out the main figure. Richelieu 
was, of course, intimately comnected with the historical 
events of his day; indeed, he was the outstanding in- 
dividual who made French and European history what 
it was in the seventeenth century. Nevertheless there 
is a way of studying him which will lead the scholar 
to penetrate the husks of fact and enable him to present 
the mind and will of the Cardinal as the motivating 
forces behind the facts. 

The emphasis should be put on the man and not so 
much on the man in his setting. Mr. Burckhardt has 
not done enough of this to warrant calling his book 
Richelieu; he has written rather a history of Richelieu’s 
era. This English translation has been abridged and 
stripped of all scholarly apparatus: foot-notes, source 
references, and bibliography. Perhaps in the original 
and unabridged, and fortified with all its academic 
proofs and props it may present a more satisfactory 
picture of Richelieu, the man. This reviewer has not 
seen the original. 

Cardinal Richelieu, as the forceful advocate of na- 
tionalism, had a modern mind, if ever there was one. 
His task, as he saw it, was twofold: to save the French 
monarchy within France and to make it the predom- 
inant political power outside of France, that is, in all 
the rest of Europe. He could have aided the restoration 
of the Faith and Catholic culture in Europe and thus 
made the world a united and much more happy place 
than it is today. This would have meant the toleration 
of the Hapsburg supremacy expressing itself in a united 
Germany and a powerful Spain in the West. He chose, 
on the contrary, to strengthen the French people by 
deliberately aiding the Protestant resistance to the 
Hapsburgs. Thus he blocked, and perhaps for all time, 
the return of a common Faith and the Catholic culture 
to Europe as a whole. 

This is the whole meaning of Richelieu’s life and un- 
less it is emphasized we simply do not know the man. 
Mr. Burckhardt glimpses this in his parade of facts; 
he does not highlight it. THomas J. LYNAM 


WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH. By John Joseph 

Considine, M.M. Longmans, Green and Co. $2 
HERE is told the thrilling life story of Father Gerard 
A. Donovan, a Maryknoller who met his death at the 
hands of Chinese bandits in the lonely hills of Huai-Jen 
in 1937. Father “Jerry,” as he was affectionately known, 
grew up in the self-same atmosphere as thousands of 
other Catholic American lads. His life in the seminary 
was a success, not alone in scholarship, but also in re- 
ligious observance; and beneath his exterior gaiety was 
recognizable a serious, inner spiritual life. 

But it is Father Jerry’s years in the Orient that 
interest us and show us the martyr-missionary in action. 
Gay with the joyousness of the saints, courageous, zeal- 
ous, self-sacrificing, Father Jerry was unconsciously pre- 
paring himself for the greatest sacrifice God can ask 
of His missionary. His “via crucis” began on that fate- 
ful evening when he was whisked off into the hills by 
robbers. His frozen and mangled body was found later 
in the hills of Huai-Jen. In him, Maryknollers have def- 
initely a hero, possibly a saint. FELTON O’TOOLE 


Bastuissa. By John Masefield. The Macmillan Co. 

$2.50 
THE empress in this semi-historical novel is Theodora, 
whose name would have perished in perfect oblivion had 
she not become the wife of no less a person than Jus- 
tinian the Great. Of her life prior to this important 
attachment only a few unimpressive facts are known. 
Born of poor parents, she worked as a mime and dancer, 
served as a courtesan in the court at Constantinople, and 
became the mistress of a certain Hekebolos, governor 
of the Pentapolis. 

Her rise from obscurity to share the reign of the most 
illustrious of all the emperors of the Eastern Roman 
Empire constitutes a lyric leap which challenges the 
imagination of poet and novelist alike. Well qualified 
for the task in both capacities, Masefield has conceived 
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an interesting and convincing solution of the mystery 
which surrounds Theodora’s ascent to imperial heights. 

It is essentially a tale of political intrigue involving a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Emperor Justin I and to 
murder Justinian, his nephew and heir apparent. Aban- 
doned by Hekebolos and repentant of her past, Theo- 
dora secures employment as assistant to the producer 
of a successful ballet. When the troupe arrives in the 
royal City, she discovers that the plot is running strong- 
ly in full tide. Far afield in the provinces the army of 
the unsuspecting emperor prepares to march against 
the Persians. Unwisely in the crisis Justinian is com- 
missioned to join the troops and lead them into battle, 
as the secretly armed soldiers of the Green Faction 
await his departure to pounce upon the unprotected 
palace. None too soon but not too late Theodora warns 
Justinian of his peril, and by her intelligent counsel 
and courageous action secures his profound admiration 
and lasting gratitude. 

Smoothly and deftly, and not without humor, this 
absorbing story of a dancing-girl exalted to regal 
majesty glides swiftly forward with its clear message: 
Thanks to Theodora Justinian became Emperor. 

; MICHAEL J. HARDING 


YANKEE SKIPPER. By Joseph Gainard. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $3 
THIS autobiography of the captain of the City of Flint 
hardly deserves to be ranked with some of the great 
sea stories in our American literature. The reason for 
this is not the lack of incident; it is the lack of continu- 
ity in the narration which results at times in a haphaz- 
ard conglomeration of facts. The book improves in the 
last half, since it is here that Captain Gainard tells the 
story of the rescue of 236 passengers of the Athenia and 
of the capture of the City of Flint by the Deutschland. 
J. CRAGMYR 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR’S BOOK CASE 


FIVE virtues of which the world today stands in great 
need are studied by Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J. in Our 
Lady in the Modern World (The Queen’s Work, $2.50). 
These five virtues are Humility, Purity, Respect for the 
individual, Influence for good, Love. It is a call to Cath- 
olic Action in its fullest sense. 

Another book on the Blessed Virgin is The Mother 
of Jesus (Kenedy, $2), which Madame Clara Meigs 
Sands, R.S.C.J., has translated from the original of 
Henri Morice. Mary is here revealed particularly in 
her human motherliness to her Divine Son. 

In Glimpses of Truth by Sister St. Michael Cowan 
(Holy Ghost Convent, Waterbury, $1), there is presented 
a concise and instructive presentation of a host of Cath- 
olic verities. Excellent devotional reading for those with 
little spare time. 

Short devotional readings for every day in the year 
from the writings of Abbot Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 
make up Words of Life on the Margin of the Missal 
(Herder, $3). It is a splendid spiritual manual, contain- 
ing the best thought of this recognized master of the 
spiritual life. 

Another amazing book on the spiritual life is Heav- 
enly Converse by a Poor Clare Colettine (Sheed & Ward, 
$2). Suited perhaps more for Religious, and particularly 
enclosed Orders, it is a singing book of the love of God, 
a true treasury of devotion. 

Spy and Counterspy by Emanuel Victor Voska and 
Will Irwin (Doubleday, Doran, $2.75), is the story of 
the American Czechs who, during the World War, banded 
themselves to counter the espionage of the Central 
Powers. 

Pioneer days in Southern Michigan, about 1830, is the 
record unfolded by Della T. Lutes in Gabriel’s Search 








(Little, Brown, $2.50). History, with the garnishing of 
a little fiction, and eminently readable. 

Harold Nicholson, author of Why Britain Is at War 
(Penguin Books, 25 cents) is a member of the British 
diplomatic service. He has here admirably summarized 
the events which preceded the present war; shows you 
where you are, and who is who and why! 

The authors of Refugee (Prentice-Hall, $2.50) are a 
German ex-service man and his wife who fled the father- 
land. They are what the German authorities fatuously 
call “Aryan,” and their story of the obscene profani- 
ties whereby the Nazi party keeps itself in power has 
the mark of authenticity. 

Young people, for whom the book is written, will 
particularly like Leonardo da Vinci: Artist and Scientist 
by Leo Lerman (Bobbs-Merrill, $2). With admirable skill 
the author shows how Da Vinci was the creator of 
many a modern scientific invention. 

One Life in Christ by Sister Mary of the Angels, 
R.S.M. (Kenedy, $1.50) is a short biography of Mary 
Catherine McAuley, Irish foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy. The courage and strength of this marvelous 
woman are set forth in the style of an epic. 

The complete liberal educational promised in The 
Modern Self-Educator by Henry Thomas (Stokes, $2.75) 
is well done, but its liberalism is of the modern kind 
and not to our liking in the least. 

Dr. Lewis J. Moorman in Tuberculosis and Genius 
(University of Chicago Press, $2.50) tells the story of 
ten great personages who were victims of the white 
scourge. Here is the story of how genius and the will 
to conquer overcame dread disease. 

That Catholic philosophers have laid the most solid 
foundations of modern democracy, is amply proved by 
James A. Magner in For God and Democracy (Macmil- 
lan $1.50). The book will dissipate much vague think- 
ing about the Catholic’s part in a democracy. 

. . » Shall Not Perish From the Earth by Ralph B. 
Perry (Vanguard Press, $1.50) is a treatise, first of all, 
of democracy, and particularly American democracy. 
It deals, secondly, with the question of national de- 
fense against possible aggression. A stimulating book. 

Eugenia Kennedy Spalding in Professional Adjust- 
ment in Nursing (Lippincott, $3) writes technically and 
practically on her subject. The author is Director of 
nursing education at Catholic University, and her book 
approaches the subject from a wide and Catholic stand- 
point, stressing service and responsibility. 

The Spirit of Man (Longmans, $1.25) which the late 
Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges, compiled during the last 
war, has been issued in a new edition. It contains some 
of the most sublime passages from ancient and modern 
writers in England and France. 

Who Dwell With Wonder by Kathleen Coyle (Dutton, 
$2.50) is a novel which centers about the sick room of 
an aged bed-ridden lady. You get the impression of seeth- 
ing emotions, cross currents and crises. But somehow 
the expected explosion never comes off. 

Fanny Heaslip Lea in Nobody’s Girl (Dodd, Mead, 
$2) meanders around a wayward young girl and a villain, 
though the villain is not the wayward girl. A readable 
story, though thin in parts. 

Tale of Three Cities by D. L. Murray (Knopf, $3) is 
a long and somewhat plotish tale mainly about an ex- 
monk, who appears to be the son, on the wrong side, 
of a courtier of Napoleon III. There is a deal of dra- 
matic stuff here, very well done, and the historical back- 
ground is good. 

There may be some history in The Caballero by Harold 
Courlander (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50), but it is hard 
to find. The descriptive writing is good, but the author 
goes in for realism of a sort not congenial to these 
pages. 

If you read Hillbilly Doctor by Elizabeth Seifert 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50) you might get the idea that the 
author has had a heart to heart talk with a hospital 
intern. But there is more to it than that. It is about 
a young doctor who works among the hillbillies, as to 
whom, the author goes pretty well into the ethical and 
cultural environment! THE GLANCER 
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THEATRE 








ED WYNN’S NEW OFFERING. In the most popular 
newspaper reproduction of his latest photograph, which 
accompanies many of the reviews of his new show, Boys 
and Girls Together, at the Broadhurst Theatre, Mr Wynn 
is represented with his mouth open. 

This is an accurate forecast of the general effect of 
his offering on the mouths of his audiences. They, too, 
are open, in amazement, in pleasure, in surprise, in de- 
light. For the entertainment arouses all these emotions; 
and if some parts of it drag a bit, when neither Mr. 
Wynn nor the De Marco dancers enliven the stage, that 
is to be expected. We have never yet had a show which 
from start to finish keeps so to its top note. 

It should be mentioned also that Mr. Wynn is usually 
on his stage in his new production—always busy, always 
engaging and always hilariously amusing. He is not 
only with his associates, as a rule, but he is usually more 
or less in their way—a technique which some of our 
best comedians have followed for years but in which 
Mr. Wynn reaches a new “high.” 

He gets tangled up even with his acrobats and jug- 
glers; and anyone else but Wynn would certainly have 
spoiled the scene in which he mingles in the work of 
the incomparable De Marco team. Their dancing is too 
wonderful to have anything or anyone else on the stage 
with it. But there is Mr. Wynn, just long enough to give 
it punch and a new fillip before one settles back to 
blissful enjoyment of the dancers alone. 

Indeed, one is inclined to believe that the new show 
is almost wholly composed of Mr. Wynn and the De 
Marcos, till one takes in the gorgeousness of the set- 
tings and costumes, and the number of clever workers 
who so competently assist them. Especial favorites of 
the audience are Jane Pickens, Jerry Cooper, a fat girl 
billed as Dot, and two excellent acrobats and juggling 
teams. The members of the chorus are young and also 
pretty. In short there is little for the captious to criticize, 
which is fortunate, for Boys and Girls Together will be 
with us a long time. 

Just how we can laugh as much as we do, when the 
world is in the state it is, I do not know; but there is 
no doubt that the laughter is good for us, and that we 
return to the grim outer world all the better for having 
seen Mr. Wynn and listened to his patter. 

For the rest, it may be said that the new season has 
now opened in earnest. The Lyric Opera Company’s 
Gilbert and Sullivan revival is proceeding enthusiasti- 
cally at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre. Johnny Belinda 
has so nearly overcome the coy reluctance of the critics 
to appreciate all its qualities that it is now printing 
Helen Craig’s name in electric lights over the Belasco 
Theatre. She deserves this tribute to her acting. Lee 
Shubert is billing Second Helping at the Hudson, and 
Charley’s Aunt is beginning a revival at the Longacre. 

St. John Ervine’s play, Boyd’s Shop, which has had a 
lot of preliminary advertising, should open, according 
to its announcements, a few nights before these lines ap- 
pear. William A. Brady, naturally exhilarated by the 
great success of Grace George in Kind Lady, at the 
Playhouse, talks of producing a new play, Feathers In 
A Gale, next month. Otis Chatfield Taylor, a new pro 
ducer, promises us Fledgling, and almost simultaneously 
Henry Hull is expected to appear as the star of another 
new play, Conquest in April. 

A Negro play, Cabin in the Sky, is to open at the 
Martin Beck next week. Ethel Waters heads the cast. 
George Abbott is promising us a new musical comedy, 
Your Pal, Joey, featuring Betty Allen. But the best news 
of all, for Saroyan fans, is that the run of the revived 
Time of Your Life at the Guild Theatre, with Eddy 
Dowling and Julie Haydon still in their original réles, 
is extended. ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 








KNUTE ROCKNE—ALL AMERICAN. Hollywood has 
filmed the lives of weightier historical characters than 
Knute Rockne, but it is to be doubted that it has ever 
before got closer to humanity in its nobler aspects. It 
would be a mistake to cast Rockne in the monumental 
plaster used for figures of broad fame and broader 
morals such as the screen has too often memorialized in 
the past. He was a public figure, but his chief merit was 
his private life. Stripped of all the romantic accretions 
of football legend, he was a Christian gentleman, and it 
is that essential, unspectacular greatness which we 
praise even though it takes an accidental gridiron mas- 
tery to remind us of it. Wisely enough, then, Lloyd 
Bacon concentrates on giving us the rounded character 
of Rockne, developing it through a mass of biographical 
incident ranging from early life through the amazing 
coaching career at Notre Dame which was so tragically 
cut short by an airplane accident. Pat O’Brien’s por- 
trayal of Rockne is a gem of naturalness and sincerity. 
Gale Page, Ronald Reagan, Albert Basserman, Donald 
Crisp, Henry O’Neill and John Litel are excellent sup- 
port in a stirring entertainment. (Warner) 


THE WESTERNER. The slight historical excuse for this 
elaborate melodrama lies in the character of Judge Roy 
Bean, and interest in the conflict between cattlemen and 
homesteaders which is the core of the plot is rather 
dwarfed by interest in this authentic curiosity of the 
old West. The story is thin enough relating how a drifter 
escapes the cavalier justice of Bean by playing upon his 
honor’s infatuation with the remote Lily Langtry. The 
stranger takes sides in the quarrel between the cattle- 
men who demand an unfenced range and the thickening 
homesteaders, and turns marshal to arrest the judge 
after the latter has burned out homes and crops. The 
violent Bean succumbs happily after meeting the Jersey 
Lily. There is a bit of spectacle in the fire and William 
Wyler’s direction is spirited enough to enthuse younger 
patrons and intelligent enough to add elements of adult 
appeal. Gary Cooper is appropriately strong and silent, 
with Doris Davenport and Fred Stone assisting. Walter 
Brennan’s characterization of Bean is another in a 
clever gallery of outdoor oddities. (United Artists) 


DULCY. When George Kaufman and Mare Connolly 
wrote this slight comedy they probably had no expecta- 
tion of being haunted by it for the rest of their natural 
lives. But it continues to appear in versions which betray 
diminishing vigor in spite of incidental streamlining. 
Ann Sothern is the Dulcy of the moment, attempting to 
market an airplane invention for a personable young 
man and making a hilarious muddle of a weekend oppor- 
tunity to interest a prospective buyer. Under S. Sylan 
Simon’s hand, moments of slapstick outnumber those of 
quieter comedy. There is a wearying quality about stren- 
uous humor even when it is good and there are moments 
in this film when it is not good enough. An able cast 
takes up some of the slack, with Ian Hunter, Roland 
Young and Reginald Gardiner abetting Miss Sothern, 
but this is uneven family amusement. (MGM) 


THE GREAT PROFILE. For those who see in John 
Barrymore the ruins of one of the noblest acting talents 
of our time, this spiritual autobiography will prove a 
painful experience, and others will suffer on various 
grounds. The star’s antics are not so much humorous as 
incongruous, and, to paraphrase a cut at another Ham- 
let, he is vulgar without being funny. The picture itself 
is a strained but not purified collection of broad inci- 
dents in a fading actor’s career and makes an unattrac- 
tive farce. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THomas J. FirzMorris 
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BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


® Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college oredit for sea- 
sonal studies. 


Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campes 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
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NAZARETH 
COLLEGE .... Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


ARTS, SCIENCE, SECRETARIAL, MUSIC, TEACHER 
TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSB. 
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AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
The College where Faith, Devotion and Catholic Action Dominate High Schelar- 
ships. Joined with Fine Social Life. Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Selences 
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and Philosophy. Teachers Certificates. 
New Orteans, La 


For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., 








Academy of Mt. St. Ursula, Bedford Park, New York City 


Street and Marion Avenue, Bronx 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
Registered by the University ef the State of wow York 
For particulars address: The Mother Superior 





FOR BOYS ALL HALLOWS FOR BOYS 


164th St. and Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Private Prep Day School 
Cenducted by Christian Brothers of Ireland 
Primary, Grammar and High School Departments 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
Bus Service Modern Cafeteria 
Write for Catalogue JErome 1-18 
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LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 


LEONARD HALL 
Also CAMP CALVERT 


A Catholic Elementary 











SCHOOL Country Boarding Scheot , 5 OO Oot ous on Breton 
Small Classes - ee Be “firether "Reeatus, crn ye 
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BOOK Manuscripts Wanted. Meritorious works of pub- 
lic interest on all subjects. Write for free booklet. 
Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 

















BOY SAVIOUR MOVEMENT PUBLICATIONS. Jesus 
as Boy and Youth in Christian Education by Rev. Mario 
Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Booklets by Father Walsh: 
A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy Saviour for 
the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the 
Devotion in 27 languages. Any of the above booklets 
postpaid, ten cents (stamps accepted). Loyal and True 
Hymnal, cloth binding, postpaid fifty cents. Price of all 
above complete, postpaid $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








HOME For Sale—New York State. Owner, moving South, 
must sell Old Fashioned Charming Cottage, quaint Country 
Home, five cheerful rooms, beamed ceilings; % acre, 
garden, fruit, shade trees, ample road frontage, three hours 
Manhattan. $1,000 cash. Address A. F. Arthur, 19 Fox- 
hall, Kingston, N. Y. 

CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Bought, sold, exchanged, 
all editions, also odd volumes. Columbian Library Service, 
1457 West Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, III. 

















PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 111th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church Street, 
Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 











“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 
25 cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among 
girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150th Street, 
Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 














WANTED—Catholic Mied, bound volumes or single 

copies for volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9—for Philippine 

missionary: “I should be glad to purchase the whole first 

volumes of the ‘Miad’—at a very good price—if a holder 

would sell.” Rev. J. P. M., SJ., Rizal, P. I. Please 

> communicate with The AMERICA Presse, 53 Park Place, 
We 





Bishop of Cagayan, Oriental Misamis, P. 

P.S.—If subscribers wish, they may send to 
Bishop Hayes, care of The America Press, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 





LAW enforcement officers, despite unprecedented situa- 
tions, retained an unbaffled calm. ... A California 
sheriff, on a day’s fishing expedition for relaxation, 
cast his line into a lake, hauled up a stolen bicycle. He 
next caught two fish in succession with no bicycles in 
between, then another stolen bicycle. At the end of the 
day his complete bag was two fish, two bicycles. .. . 
In Oakland, Calif., when a magazine writer refused to 
take pills ordered by the doctor, his wife telephoned for 
police aid. Officers rushed to the house. At the sight of 
their blue uniforms and revolvers, the magazine writer 
swallowed the pills without further resistance. . . . In 
Minneapolis, Henry Ford Carr was arrested for stealing 
a Chevrolet. . . . An Eastern policeman violated the 
regulations forbidding officers to appear on the street 
without their trousers. He had been sitting behind the 
curtains of a tailor-shop booth waiting for his pants to 
be pressed when exploding gasoline forced him to the 
street in defiance of department regulations. . . . In 
New York, a traffic policeman, sleeping at home and 
enjoying a respite from traffic cares, woke up suddenly, 
saw a red traffic light coming into his bedroom through 
a window. A truck had nosed into a pole, caused the light 
to emigrate to the reclining officer’s bedroom. . . . Kind- 
ness of humans toward dumb creatures was reported. 
During National Dog Week, a resident of Joliet, IIL, 
sneaked into the city dog pound, released fifty dogs, 
left a note reading: “Give the curs a break.” . . . Recip- 
rocating, the so-called dumber group manifested kind- 
ness toward humans. A cow named Annabelle is putting 
a student through the University of Oklahoma... . Mis- 
understandings were clarified. . . . A citizen telephoned 
the St. Louis Weather Bureau, asked so many questions 
about weather conditions between Missouri and Iowa 
that the forecaster thought he was an air pilot. “Are 
you an aviator?” queried the forecaster. “No, I’m a 
hitch-hiker,” replied the citizen. 

Liberalizing tendencies were noted. . . . In Buffalo, a 
judge gave a sixty-five-year-old man 572 years to liquidate 
a sixty-nine dollar debt, ordering him to pay fifty cents 
each leap year. The last payment will fall due in the 
year 2512, A.D. ... The age-old urge to keep family pos- 
sessions inside the domestic circle was once more ex- 
emplified. In Milwaukee, a mother sued to recover her 
son’s burglar tools which had been confiscated by the 
police. The son, serving time for safe-cracking, had 
deeded the tools to his mother. . . . Trouble caused by 
the mailing of letters was aired. . . . In Massachusetts, 
a woman, seeking annulment of her marriage, testified 
that two hours after their wedding in 1926, her hus- 
band went out to mail a letter and forgot to come back. 
. . . The Willard, O., postmaster, attending a conven- 
tion in Columbus, tried to mail a letter in a fire-alarm 
box. He explained his mistake to the firemen who an- 
swered the alarm, then dropped the epistle in a box. 
Dips from Life: Christ, in hundreds of tabernacles spread 
over a great city, saying: “Come to Me, all you who 
labor and are heavily burdened, and I will refresh 
you.” ...A thirty-one-year-old father, brooding over his 
discharge from work, leading his two little sons, one 
seven, the other nine, into a park, not to a tabernacle, 
shooting them and himself. Christ in a tabernacle just 
three blocks away. Park guards finding the three dead 
bodies in the morning. . . . The man responsible for 
the discharge of the father, reading of the suicide in 
the papers, growing remorseful, leaping off a bridge to 
his death. Two blocks from the bridge, Christ in a taber- 
nacle. ... A young woman, twenty-three, jilted by her 
sweetheart, jumping from a twelfth-story hotel window. 
Just around the corner from the hotel, Christ in a 
tabernacle. . . . Hundreds, thousands killing themselves, 
failing to “Come to Me... .” THE PARADER 


